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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editors of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and _pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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Dear reader, 


In this month’s letter column we have published 
some of the letters which came in response to our SOS 
letter last month. Frankly, far more important than the 
checks which accompanied them, these letters gave us 
the feeling that there were many who were keenly 
interested in what we were doing and were ready to 
help us continue. 


Unfortunately, despite this encouragement, the 
money that has come in so far is far from sufficient. 
We are continuing publication not because our future 
is now secure but because we believe that enough help 
will be forthcoming in time to make it possible for us 
to continue. We don’t want to repeat last month’s 
appeal, but if you can help by sending a donation, 
obtaining subscriptions, or helping us obtain advertise- 
ments, please do so as soon as possible. 
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it is a mevement for peace and development. 
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VIEWPOINTS 


THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE AND THE PRINCIPLE OF STATUS QUO 


he principle that controversial issues be- 

tween all countries, irrespective of their 
social systems, ideologies and mutual grievan- 
ces, should be solved by peaceful means is 
closely connected with the generally accepted 
realization that even small conflicts may lead 
to thermonuclear war, and thus to the 
annihilation of entire nations and unpredict- 
able calamities for all mankind. 

It is for this reason that not only the 
public opinion of the four Big Powers 
whose leaders will meet in May, but also 
that of the smaller nations, attaches so much 
importance to the outcome of the summit 
conference. The improvement in international 
relations which occurred after Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s visit to Moscow and Premier 
Khrushchev’s talks with President Eisenhow- 
er has strengthened the attempts to assure 
peaceful coexistence by looking for broader 
agreements between the socialist and capital- 
ist states which would exclude the solution 
of existing conflicts by means of war. 

The most momentous of the problems on 
the international agenda is undoubtedly the 
problem of general and complete disarma- 
ment. If the Big Powers succeed in reaching 
an agreement on the ways and means of 
giving effect to Premier Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals, the path to the solution of all the 
other lesser problems will be open, It is 
hardly necessary to explain how much the 
peoples of Africa and Asia, including the 
Jews and the Arabs, are interested in 
general and complete disarmament. One might 


even say that these peoples are even more 
interested than are the Big Powers in a 
disarmament that will make it possible to 
divert the gigantic material resources now 
being used to produce means of warfare, for 
the peaceful needs of the underdeveloped 
countries, 


Unfortunately, it is probably only wishful 
thinking to imagine that the heads of the 
four Big Powers will be able to solve the 
general disarmament problem during their 
May meeting, Disarmament is too complex 
a problem and the participants of the sum- 
mit conference will scarcely have the time, 
whatever their wishes, to get down to its 
intricacies. The path towards general dis- 
armament will obviously be a long and 
tortuous one. 


It is only natural, in view of this fact, 
that European public opinion has con- 
centrated on solving the second problem of 
European security, ie, the German problem. 
Both the socialist and the capitalist camps 
agree in principle that European security 
cannot be finally assured without a solution 
of the German problem, The Western states 
consider the best solution of the German 
problem to be the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with a united Germany, Practically, 
however, there is hardly any hope in the 
West that the Soviet Union will agree to 
a solution which would mean the liquidation 
of socialism in Eastern Germany and the 
absorption of the territories of the German 
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Democratic Republic by the German Federal 
Republic. 

The Big Four Summit Conference is, 
therefore, not expected to be able to reach 
an agreement on a peace treaty with a united 
Germany. The Soviet Government and the 
governments of the other socialist states have 
declared many times that, since Germany is 
at present divided into two states and, 
since the differences between them are too 
deep to make their unification in the near 
future possible, peace treaties should be con- 
cluded with both states. These peace treaties 
should reaffirm all the present frontiers. 

Thus, in short, the Eastern bloc wants a 
solution of the German problem on_ the 
basis of the status quo. The Western Powers 
have not favored this and, especially because 
of Adenauer’s opposition, are even now 
disinclined to accept the Soviet proposal and 
to conclude peace treaties with both German 
republics, But curiously enough, when the 
Soviet Government raised the problem of 
West Berlin’ and proposed changing the 
status of that part of the German capital, 
it was the Western bloc, including Western 
Germany, which insisted on the necessity of 
preserving the status quo in Germany, The 
principle of status quo as the basis of co- 
existence was thus accepted by both the 
Atlantic and the What- 
ever the course of the talks at the summit, 
it seems sure that this principle will be 
the only one shared by all the participants. 


e might therefore ask why the 
W principle of status quo could not be 
applied to the Middle East as well. There 
are perhaps particular reasons which make 
the Soviet Union's official adherence to the 
tripartite declaration impossible at present. 
But it is difficult to see why an accord, 
affirming the maintenance of the status quo 
and the obligatiom to refrain from the use 
of arms in order to change this status quo, 
would not be valid for other parts of the 
world, and especially the Middle East, as 
well as for Europe. 

Some political commentators once argued 
that the Western Powers could not invite 
the Soviet Union to join in a Middle East 


socialist countries. 


accord because that would mean recognizing 
the Soviet Union's interests in this part of 
Asia, These arguments were unrealistic even 
then. Whether the Western Powers like it 
or not, the fact remains that the Soviet 
Union is the only Power that can justly 
claim to be an Asian, no less than a Europ- 
ean Power. The Soviet Union includes a 
large part of Asia and the growth of its 
political, economic and military weight on 
this continent is an undeniable though per- 
haps, from the point of view of the West, 
an unpleasant fact. 

It was, incidentally, thanks to this fact 
and to the concerted policies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union that the Pales- 
tinian War was ended in 1948 and Israel, 
within her present frontiers, was admitted into 
the United Nations. 

Furthermore, since 1955 and_ especially 
since the Iraqi revolution in 1958, the 
West has had to admit de facto, if not 
de jure, that the Middle East was no longer 
its exclusive sphere of influence. American 
and British specialists and investors are now 
compelled to learn the art of coexistence with 
specialists and investors from the socialist 
countries, not only in the U.A.R. and Iraq, 
but even in Turkey and in the young African 
states. According to some observers, Great 
Britain intends to suggest, at the summit 
conference, that the Soviet Union be asked 
to subscribe to an embargo on arms ship- 
ments to the new nations emerging in 
Africa, In other words, Great Britain is 
going to recognize the role of the Soviet 
Union not only in Western Asian but in 
African politics too. 

It is obvious, at any rate, that in view 
of the West's intentions to reach a general 
agreement with the Soviet Union on condi- 
tions of coexistence based on the status quo, 
it cannot reasonably seek to exclude the 
Soviet Union from the Middle East, On the 
other hand, it is difficult to understand the 
view that the Soviet Union cannot agree 
to recognize the validity of the status quo 
in the Middle East because of the explicitly 
pro-Western and particularly pro-American 
foreign policy of the Israeli Government. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ZE'EV ABRAMOWITZ 


ECONOMICS AND ARAB POLITICAL UNION 


he aim of Arab nationalism is the 

political unification of all the coun- 
tries populated by Arabs. In this, Arab 
nationalism does not differ from the 
German or Italian nationalist move- 
ments of a century ago; the problem 
of unifying all the sections of the na- 
tion within one political framework 
takes pride of place. 

Like all other strong and influen- 
tial popular movements, nationalism 
develops on the basis of real needs and 
interests. It must be noted that until 
now the aims of Arab _ nationalism 
have been based on clear political 
needs. Until the recent past most of 
the Arab countries have been under 
French or English control. Though they 
desired to free themselves of this fo- 
reign domination, each country felt too 
weak to achieve this goal by itself. 
The need for a united front in order 
to achieve national freedom gave birth 
to a sense of solidarity and the hope 
of achieving the political unification of 
all the parts of Arab territory. 

In most cases the political need for 
national unity is reinforced by econo- 


mic development, with growing econo- 
mic ties between the various countries 
populated by members of the same 
nation. This is what happened to the 
movement for German unification. But 
it is precisely this that has been lacking 
in the Arab movement. 

The fact is that the economies of 
the Arab countries are parallel, rather 
than complementary to each other. 
Syria, Egypt, Iraq and the Arab Magh- 
reb are all predominantly agricultural 
countries. All of them must import in- 
dustrial products in return for exports 
of surplus agricultural products. The 
chief suppliers, as well as the main 
export markets, for each of these count- 
ries are, therefore, not other Arab 
countries, but European countries. The 
parallelism in economy creates a certain 
degree of similiarity in development and 
interests, but also weakens the points 
of partnership and unity. This may be 
the reason for the fact that the aim 
of political unification has been accom- 
panied by an opposite tendency towards 
maintaining the independence of each 
of the Arab countries, and an un- 
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willingness to carry out the theory of 
unity in practice. 


here have, however, also been devel- 

opments leading toward economic 
ties and mutual interdependencies be- 
tween some of the Arab countries. The 
two countries with the strongest econ- 
omic ties are Syria and Lebanon. Le- 
banon has generally received about 75% 
of her bread requirements from Syria’s 
surplus wheat production. She also re- 
ceived from Syria the cotton for her 
textile industry. In return, Lebanon 
exported to Syria cement and citrus 
products, with Lebanon’s main port — 
Beirut — serving also as the main 
outlet for Syrian commerce. Despite 
this, however, the Lebanese, or, more 
precisely, the Christian part of the 
population, have stood adamantly for 
independence and against annexation 
by Syria or by any other Arab count- 
ty. The reason for this, of course, lay 
in the fact that the Lebanese population 
differed from the populations of the 
other Arab countries in culture and re- 
ligion, as well as in historical tradi- 
tion. 


Iraq and Syria have also been joined 
historically by economics. This tie is 
built on the fact that the Middle 
East's importance and wealth were based 
most of the time on its role as a trade 
channel between Europe and the Far 
East. This role could only be fulfilled 
when there was an open road from 
the harbors of the Mediterranean coast— 
Beirut and Haifa — through Damas- 
cus and Baghdad to Basra on the Per- 
sian Gulf. The disruption of the con- 
nection between Damascus and Bagh- 


dad meant that this road from the 
Mediterranean to India and China be- 
came unusable. With the opening of 
the Suez Canal, this road did indeed 
lose most of its importance, and even 
the establishment of a unified Syria, 
Lebanon and Iraq would hardly re- 
trieve its past importance for world 
trade, which will prefer to use the 
Suez Canal or the sea route around 
Africa. But the Beirut-Damascus-Bagh- 
dad-Basra road still retains a certain 
importance, if not so much for world 
trade, at least for these countries and 
their own internal development. 

To this may be added that the eco- 
nomic ties between Syria and Iraq have 
been strengthened in another field as 
well. In the eighth century both Da- 
mascus and Baghdad were important 
centers of manufacture and commerce. 
Some time later the Iraqi economy was 
destroyed by the Mongol invasion, 
while Syria suffered much less. With 
the passage of time the Syrian economy 
was supported by its proximity to the 
Mediterranean, while Iraq, further re- 
moved from the Mediterranean, sank 
into the economic stagnation which 
marked it until the discovery of oil. 


At the end of the period of Ottoman 
domination, as well as at the present 
time, Syrian industry and crafts employ- 
ed an estimated 10—15% of all wage- 
earners; in Iraq only 5—6% were 
so employed, including the employees 
of the oil company. The Syrian tex- 
tile industry can produce surpluses be- 
yond Syria’s own domestic needs and 
is looking for paths to markets in 
countries less developed industrially and 


close-by geographically. One — such 


gre 
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market can be found in Iraq. The 
latter today absorbs about 5—6% of 
Syrian exports and supplies about 6% 
of her imports, while Syria, in turn, 
supplies about 6% of Iraq’s imports 
and absorbs about 4% of her imports. 
Though these proportions are not 
large, they are still appreciable. We 
can also point to a certain measure of 
growth in these trade relations : 

Iraq’s Share in Syrian Trade 

1952 1955 1956 
Syrian imports 2.7% 6.2% 6.5% 
Syrian exports 5.3% 54% 5.5% 

Common borders, the possibility of 
Iraqi oilfields extending into Syrian 
territory, the slow growth in commerce 
between the two countries, and Syria's 
importance as a corridor for Iraqi trade 
with the West, create the conditions 
for permanent economic ties between 
the two countries. 

The trade relations between Syria 
and Egypt are rather different in this 
respect. 

Egypt’s Share in Syrian Trade 

1952 1955 1956 
Syrian imports 0.4% 1.6% 18% 
Syrian exports 1.4% 1.1% 1.6% 

Though Egypt increased her share 
of Syrian imports during 1955-56 as 
compared with 1952, her share never 
reached even 2%, while Egypt's share 
of Syrian exports in 1955 was even 
less than in 1952. 


In general development there are 
no great differences between the two 
countries. Both countries are interested 
in markets for surplus industrial goods. 
For Egypt that market lies in a back- 
ward neighboring country, with which 
it shares borders -— Sudan. Syria 


and Egypt not only do not share any 
common borders, but also have only 
a small amount of mutual trade. Fur- 
thermore, the developments of recent 
years have decreased the potentialities 
of increased economic ties. Egypt once 
imported large quantities of fruit, of 
which Syria had surpluses; Syria in 
turn had to import cotton for her text- 
ile industry. Since 1930, however, 
Egypt has placed heavy duties on im- 
ported fruits and has expanded her 
own fruit production. Since indepen- 
dence, Syria has expanded her cottton 
acreage, today exporting 40,000-50,000 
tons of cotton yearly. 


here should be no cause for surprise, 

therefore, in the fact that after 
two years of union Syria has been fac- 
ing grave economic difficulties. Ac- 
cording to the press, Egypt has been 
trying to prevent any further expan- 
sion of Syrian cotton acreage and to 
divert all Syrian cotton exports to 
Egypt, in order to avoid competition 
in the European markets. Egypt also 
wants to compel Syria to sell her 
surplus wheat, which until now found 
a nearby and secure market in Leba- 
non, to Egypt, which must import 
wheat. At the same time Syrian duties 
on Egyptian products have been can- 
celled, with the result that Egyptian 
industrial products are flooding the 
Syrian market and competing with 
domestic production. 

It is clear, in the light of these 
facts, that the union of Syria and 
Egypt was motivated by political con- 
siderations, rather than by the econo- 
mic interests of both countries. 








The members of a rising new class 
came to power in Egypt in 1952, with 
the officers’ revolt. The same social 
strata also began to gain increasing 
influence in Syria, especially through 
the Ba'ath Socialist Party. The power 
of the former dominant classes in 
Syria, however, was stronger than in 
Egypt. At that time, too, Iraq, Syria’s 
neighbor, was still under traditional 
feudal rule and served as a permanent 
threat to the new classes. In order to 
preserve their strength and domina- 
tion in Syria, and to prevent an attack 
by Iraqi feudalism, the Syrian ‘‘Ba’ath” 
took the initiative in forming the 
union with Egypt, on the assumption 
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that with the passage of time ways 
would be found to correlate the eco- 
nomic interests of both countries — 
an assumption which has still not been 
realized. The change in the Iraqi re- 
gime has, however, weakened the po- 
litical foundations of the union. Weak- 
ened, but not destroyed, since the 
new regime in Iraq is still different 
in content from the regime prevailing 
in the U.A.R. The sharp internal con- 
flicts and crises in Iraq’s domestic 
political life still tend to convince in- 
fluential circles in Syria that it is pru- 
dent to cling to the Egyptian con- 
nection and defense. 


— Moshe Shamir 

— Uriel Heyd 

— Uriel Simon 

H. Darin-Drabkin 

— Michael Assaf, 
Abdul Aziz Z’ubi 
Moshe Shamir 

— Eliezer Ben-Moshe 


— Boulos Farah, 
— Rustum Bastuni 
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L’ORIENT (Beirut) 


THE ARAB EAST PREPARES FOR THE SUMMIT 


he road to the East-West “summit’’ 

passes through New Delhi. Such is 
the opinion prevailing today in Cairo. 

President Nasser’s visit to India and 
Pakistan took place immediately before 
the London Meeting of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, which is considered to 
be a preparation for the East-West sum- 
mit, as it gave the British Cabinet the 
opportunity to learn the opinions of 
the Commonwealth about world prob- 
lems. 


At present London and Cairo have 
no common ground. But since the Egyp- 
tian press wrote about Nasser’s journey 
to New Delhi as if it were connected 
with the summit conference, one may 
assume that the Nasser-Nehru and Nas- 
ser-Ayub Khan contact was expected to 
produce its effect in London. Neither 
India nor Pakistan will take part in the 
East-West conference. This does not ne- 
cessarily mean that Indian diplomacy 
will fortify the British position. 


In fact, the New Delhi meeting took 
place in the framework of the Afro- 
Asian neutralism, of which Nehru is 
the foremost and most courageous cham- 


pion, despite his recent difficulties with 
his powerful Chinese neighbor. 

Nehru and Nasser have nothing in 
common except the neutralist idea. The 
two men are very different in make-up. 
Their methods in both foreign and do- 
mestic policy are quite different. Nasser 
is a militarist; Nehru is an aristocrat 
who was schooled in democracy in Brit- 
ish universities. When they talk of 
peace, they are not thinking in the same 
terms, as is shown by the behavior of 
the Indian Prime Minister in the 
Chinese conflict. 

Can the two men have the same 
opinions on the relations between the 
under-developed countries and the East- 
ern and Western powers, or on Afro- 
Asian progress in a disarmed and peace- 
ful world ? 


They may agree on general prin- 
ciples, but they differ widely on the 
means to be employed. 


The most important thing in all this 
is that contact has been made by the 
President of the U.A.R., not only with 
the most neutralist and the most pacifist 
of Asian countries, but also with Pakis- 
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tan, which is the most involved in the 
system of military blocs which divide 
the world. 

Thus for the first time we have Arab 
diplomatic action in the perspective of 
the summit conference. Make no mis- 
take; the Cairo press was quite right to 
view this as a counter-action to Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s recent tour. If one was 
more direct than the other, there is the 
consolation of knowing that Nasser 
could not have chosen a better inter- 
mediary than Nehru. 

Having said this, one must observe 
that in the present state of division of 
the Arab world, the head of the 
U.A.R. only represents a very specific 
opinion. The fact that, as President Pra- 
sad said in his welcoming speech, ‘Pre- 
sident Nasser symbolizes the spirit of 
awakening in the Arab world,” is not 
enough to give him the power to speak 
for all the Arab League countries. Such 
a line of thinking would disregard the 
painful reality of the crises which are 
shaking the Middle East. 

At the level of the problems which 
will be discussed at the East-West con- 
ference, these local conflicts appear 
minimal. It might be assumed that they 
could be settled within the framework 
of a general world settlement. Neverthe- 
less, as things are at present, they could 
give rise to crises at the East-West con- 
ference. 

Consequently, neither the conflicts 
nor the opinions of the states involved 
in them, however small they be, can be 
disregarded. One has only to see with 
what resolution Israel, on her side, has 
developed a very extensive diplomatic 
action. For a long time we have been 


worried by the lack of initiative in this 
field shown by the Arab states’ diplo- 
macy. That of the U.A.R. has now been 
launched; but the relations between 
President Nasser and the Great Powers 
are such that he has to use indirect me- 
thods: today India, tomorrow Latin 
America. 

The other Arab governments are in 
a better position to go straight toward 
their objective. Lebanon, in particular, 
having safeguarded all her friendships, 
could play quite an effective role. 


* 


he amnesty granted recently to the 

principal leaders of the ancien 
regime in Iraq have so far only been 
judged in the light of their effect on 
the internal situation. However, they 
seem destined to produce quite a con- 
siderable effect on the external situa- 
tion as well. Now, when the problems 
of the Middle East are under discus- 
sion at the international consultations 
preparatory to the summit conference, 
it is apparently important for Baghdad 
not to let it appear that Nasser is the 
sole representative of the Arab Middle 
East. 


What is it that has been helping 
to strengthen this opinion ? It is the 
belief that President Nasser represents 
a factor for regional stability and that 
he is about to offer a compromise 
settlement for the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In certain Western capitals this idea 
has spread to such an extent that the 
only thing Baghdad cares about is to 
destroy it. 

This is enough explanation for the 
Iraqi bid to overtake Nasser’s objective 
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in the Palestine affair — the creation 
of a Palestinian entity. This makes 
clear Iraq’s candidature for a share in 
the partition of Jordan if one of the 
attempts to dethrone the last of the 
Hashemites finally succeeds. Iraq only 
has to show her presence to complicate 
the situation and make the status quo 
seem preferable. Jordan has only surv- 
ived up till now because the neighbor- 
ing states could not agree on the 
partition of her territory. As long as 
the disputing forces neutralize each 
other, Jordan remains. 


At the same time General Kassem 
is busy throwing ballast on the West- 
ern side. If there are still misgivings 
about his regime, (which, all the same, 
will soon be two years old) he never- 
theless gives grounds for confidence 
since he has limited Communist activ- 
ities. 

The amnesty now granted to the ad- 
herents of the ancien regime may be 
viewed in the same light. It is a gesture 
of appeasement to both internal and 
external opinion. 


Everything finally depends on the 
clearing up of the internal situation. 
Iraq's external position will certainly 
tend to be strengthened by the policy 
whose trends we have just indicated. 
However, this position will have dy- 
namic value only if Kassem succeeds in 
establishing a government which can 
give his country internal peace. 


Doubts on this score have their 
origin in Kassem’s perpetual ambiguity. 
On the one hand, he wishes to re- 


establish political life and give the 
parties freedom of action, but, on 
the other hand, his government's very 
Strength rests on its military character. 
Although the management of affairs 
is carried out by a brains trust of 
high-ranking officers, Kassem has 
built up for himself a personal popu- 
larity which makes it impossible for 
his entourage to deviate from him if 
ever the necessity arises. 

Thus, he has forbidden the Com- 
munist Party recognized by the Krem- 
lin, but the third congress of the 
Partisans of Peace, organized by inter- 
national Communism, has just been 
held in Baghdad. 

The old question— who rules Iraq ?— 
is still unanswered. 

Until recently it seemed that Kassem 
had the last word. Now, there is the 
impression that his colleagues are be- 
coming more and more powerful. In 
particular, General Abdi, man of the 
right, working with the moderate 
elements of the National Democratic 
Party, seems to have been the instigator 
and the executor of a policy of purges 
and reform in favor of the forces of 
the national bourgeoisie. 

The tendency henceforth would seem 
to be for a regime whose national- 
ist character will retrieve Iraq's credit 
in both the Arab and the international 
fields. It is clear that there has been 
opposition from the left. Iraq's posi- 
tion on the Middle Eastern chessboard 
approaches that of Egypt, but is of 
more modest proportions. The object 
of the game is to find an equilibrium. 








AMNON KAPELIUK 


ISRAEL'S CENTER FOR ORIENTAL STUDIES 


he study of the history, culture, 

language and inhabitants of the 
Orient occupies an inportant place at 
the universities of the world and is 
steadily growing in importance, with 
the accent being placed on the study 
of present-day developments. The Heb- 
rew University in Jerusalem, which is 
currently celebrating its 35th anniver- 
sary, can be proud that it possesses a 
first-rate and dynamic School of 
Oriental Studies. 

This School is almost as old as 
the University. It was only a year after 
the opening of the Hebrew University 
on Mount Scopus, and before the of- 
ficial announcement of the opening of 
the Faculty of Humanities, that the 
School of Oriental Studies was opened 
by the great orientalist, Professor Jo- 
seph Horovitz of the University of 
Frankfurt am-Main, who acted as the 
School’s Advisory Director. After his 
death in 1931, he was followed by 
Professor G. Weill, his deputy in the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies in Frank- 
furt and one of the leading figures 


in the School during more than two 


decades, until his retirement in the 
1950's. 

The School of Oriental Studies in 
Jerusalem has always endeavored to 
strike a happy medium between pure 
and applied research. The curriculum 
for 1939, for example, stated that the 
purpose of the School’s studies was to 
enable the student to work as an in- 
vestigator or teacher after graduation, 
and, in addition, to establish contacts 
between the Jewish inhabitants of 
Palestine and the Middle East through 
a practical program of translation, 
literary work and similar activities. 
However, at that time the accent was 
placed upon classical history and 
literature, which is important in itself, 
but which was over-emphasized at the 
expense of more modern studies. The 
School’s academic staff itself realized 
that sooner or later these classical 
studies would have to be supplemented 
by studies more closely related to the 
present-day Middle East, its languages, 
history, culture, demographic trends 
and developing economy. It was Pro- 
fessor Goitein, one of the first mem- 
bers of the school’s teaching staff, 


ce 
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and today a visiting lecturer in the 
United States, who distinguished be- 
tween ‘the education of an orientalist’’ 
and “the education of a man who 
wants to work in the Orient,” as 
early as 25 years ago.. He also pre- 
dicted that “in the course of time 
the School of Oriental Studies will have 
to consider introducing a division be- 
tween two trends, perhaps after some 
years of joint preparation for this 
step.” It should be noted that the 
School’s students at that time also real- 
ized the need to include more modern 
subjects in the curriculum, and approach- 
ed the University authorities with a re- 
quest that they take steps in this direction. 

The process of introducing the study 
of the last few centuries in the Middle 
East, in addition to the classical orient- 
al studies, was accentuated after Is- 
rael’s establishment, and is still con- 
tinuing. During the last ten years the 
modern studies have developed side by 
side with the classical curriculum, the 
teaching staff has expanded to seven- 
teen, and the number of students has 
grown beyond all expectations, reach- 
ing a present total of 260. Since last 
year, Professor Goitein’s prediction has 
been realized: two trends have been 
introduced in language and Arab 
literature — one classical, the other 
modern. The group studying the 
history of the Islamic countries also 
includes two trends — one covering 
medieval history and the other the 
modern period. As Professor Goitein 
forecast, the curriculum provides for 
a preliminary common course of studies 
(a third of the curriculum), and then 
the course divides into the respective 


specializations. The school is not rest- 
ing on its laurels, and it is engaged in 
a constant process of development, 
aimed at broadening the courses it 
offers and improving their quality. 


O ne of the main factors prompting 
the School of Oriental Studies to 


increase the number of study hours in 
its curriculum, to enlarge the subjects 
covered and to absorb new teaching 
personnel, has been the constant growth 
in the number of students. Last year, 
for example, 85 new students were 
registered in the courses on the history 
of the Islamic countries, and _ for 
courses in Arabic language and _liter- 
ature. Most of the 260 students are 
studying for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, but a large proportion con- 
tinue to their Masters degree. It is a 
common phenomenon to find students 
enrolling at the School of Oriental 
Studies not because of any thoughts 
of a future profession, but simply to 
increase their general knowledge. In 
the same way that the classical oriental 
studies stimulate interest in the pre- 
sent-day Orient, the interest in current 
Middle Eastern developments also 
promotes interest in the classical period. 


The students who enroll for the 
school’s courses do not have a unified 
background and they can be divided 
into several groups according to their 
basic knowledge. Some of them are 
Arabs and Jewish immigrants from 
oriental countries, whose mother tongue 
is Arabic. Another group consists of 
graduates of the “oriental trend’ in 
the secondary schools. Still a third 
group studied Arabic as a foreign 
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language in secondary school, and the 
fourth group are those who are start- 
ing oriental studies from the beginning. 
Outstanding among all these groups 
are the Arab students and the gradu- 
ates of the “oriental trend,’ who 
display knowledge and ability which 
is a considerable factor in their suc- 
cess. 


In addition to the routine lectures, 
the school undertakes numerous re- 
search projects, executed by groups of 
lecturers and students. The most im- 
pressive achievement to date has been 
the compilation of the concordance of 
classical Arabic poetry, a tremendous 
undertaking involving hundreds _ of 
thousands of separate entries, which 
has occupied the school almost since 
its inauguration. This concordance will 
be an invaluable aid in the study of 
Arabic poetry. 

Another group of students, under 
the guidance of Professor D. Ayalon, 
is engaged in revising and improving 
the excellent Arabic-Hebrew dictionary 
published in 1947 by Ayalon himself, 
together with P. Shinar. Many students 
owe their first steps in Arabic to the 
aid of this dictionary. During the 
appearance of the late Dr. Judah L. 
Magnes before the Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry, in 1946, Ri- 
chard Crossman asked Magnes why 
the University in Jerusalem was called 
the Hebrew University instead of being 
bi-national. To this Magnes replied 
that it was true that it was a Hebrew 
university and the Jewish people's 
only international university, but it was 
open to students of all creeds and 
devoted a great deal of attention to 


the study of Arabic and Islam. To 
prove his point, Dr. Magnes produced 
a copy of the new Ayalon-Shinar 
dictionary and showed it to the mem- 
bers of the committee. 


Professor Heyd’s pupils are engaged 
in collecting material on Palestine 
during the Ottoman regime, which will 
form the basis of a large-scale research 
work on that period. Other joint re- 
search projects are planned for groups 
of students under Professor Heyd and 
Dr. Baer, who will study social and 
economic developments in the Middle 
East. The important work by the early 
Islamic historian, Baladhuri, ““Ansab el- 
Ashraf,” was published in the 1930's 
by Professor Goitein and Dr. Shlesin- 
ger, and Professor Goitein has also 
published, together with his students, 
researches on the famous Cairo Geniza 
documents. 


riental studies generally do not 

embrace only the study of the 
Arab world and the peripheral count- 
ries, such as Turkey and Iran — the 
area roughly covered by the Hebrew 
University’s School of Oriental Studies. 
Universities in most countries devote 
at least as much attention to the Far 
East, India and Africa, and in most 
cases these subjects are given more 
attention. The importance of these 
subjects and the urgent need to in- 
clude them in the school’s curriculum 
were recently emphasized by President 
Ben-Zvi, in his address at the com- 
mencement of the current academic 
year. There are various plans to broaden 
the curriculum to include the study of 


these Asian and African countries, 
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which previously were much more re- 
mote from Israel than they are today. 

In line with this tendency, modest 
beginnings have been made in various 
fields: classical Chinese is taught four 
times a week; lectures on South-East 
Asia have been delivered by Ya’akov 
Shimoni, the former head of the Asian 
desk in the Israel Foreign Ministry and 
Israel’s diplomatic representative to 
several Asian countries in the past; Z. 
Shifrin is lecturing on political life 
in 19th and 20th century China. Next 
year P. Shinar of the Foreign Ministry, 
who has spent many years in research 
on North Africa, will lecture on this 
subject. 


Meanwhile, the School is continuing 
to improve its existing courses by in- 
troducing experienced lecturers and de- 
voting more attention to rounding out 
the general curriculum. Dr. Shamosh is 
lecturing on modern Arabic literature, 
and Dr. Baer has introduced the study 
of modern Arabic literature with a 
view to an understanding of present- 
day Arab society. Dr. M. Piamenta has 
concentrated on modern Arabic studies 
in the social and other sciences, Dr. 
Edith Gerzon-Kiwi lectured on orient- 
al music for several years, and Profes- 
sor H.Y. Polotsky, the world-renowned 
linguist, is teaching classical Egyptian 
and Coptic; these studies are now con- 
centrated in the newly-established Fa- 
culty of Linguistics. On the other hand, 
Persian and Turkish are still taught 
within the framework of the school’s 
curriculum by Professor Heyd and Mr. 
Umvidar. Dr. R. Cohen teaches Mon- 
golian and other oriental Turkish 
languages. 
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Perhaps there would be no more 
fitting way to close this article than by 
quoting some remarks made by Pro- 
fessor Heyd during a public lecture 
in 1952: “If ‘the University is to play 
an educational role as well — and 
I believe that it must do so — then 
the study of the Middle East in modern 
times can be of considerable import- 
ance. Here we can learn to avoid the 
same superiority which characterizes the 
attitude of so many Westerners towards 
the oriental, the native who lags be- 
hind the average Westerner in_ his 
technical knowledge and organizational 
ability. For some time there has been 
a growing tendency in this country to 
take over from Europe this attitude of 
contempt for our neighbors. This 
attitude is morally contemptible and 
foolish from the standpoint of our 
future in this area. Further, precisely 
because this subject is close to matters 
which are being disputed in our 
domestic and external policies, it is of 
supreme importance to train ourselves 
to study it sive ira et studio, without 
giving way to emotions or prejudices. 
But a historian cannot remain satisfied 
with this scientific approach: he must 
also possess a genuine sympathy for 
the subject of his research. The history 
of peoples who are close to us, whose 
interests more than once clash with our 
interests, can constitute an Ecole de 
générosité, a preparation for mutual 
understanding among the nations, on 
the French pattern. The fostering of 


this spirit in our midst, over and above 
any political standpoints, is a suitable 
human objective for a cultural and 
self-confident society.” 








ADNAN MA’ALOUF 


EGYPT'S OIL RESOURCES 


he stringent measures which the 

United States petroleum companies 
are about to take in order to reduce the 
production of their stocks to a level per- 
mitting a relative stabilization of prices, 
are far from having the temporary cha- 
racter which some see in them. On the 
contrary, the reduction of the U.S. re- 
fineries’ consumption to 7.5 million 
barrels a day from the second quarter 
of 1960 fits into the pattern of recent 
limitations of production in Venezuela 
and Canada as well. 

In Venezuela, for instance, invest- 
ments for the past year reached a total 
of only $335 million, while in 1957 
(a record year, it is true) this total 
was $889 million. This fact underlines 
the realities of the petroleum market 
which led the New York Times, three 
months ago, to propose a_ general 
agreement of Western producers for a 
“world oil policy.” 

However, a world agreement of this 
kind, and of such scope, would appear 
to be quite difficult to attain and even 
more difficult to apply over a long 
time, no matter how much it might 


seem like the old cartel agreements. 


The reason for this is the constantly 
growing number of new, if not unex- 
pected, competitors, like the Italians, 
who are depending more and more 
openly on their Eastern petroleum al- 
lies — the Japanese, the franc-tireurs 
of petroleum — and the growing 
number of small countries which are 
beginning to determine their own oil 
policies independently, according to 
their own needs. 

This last category is about to be 
joined by the U.A.R., as we will be 
reminded shortly by the launching, in 
the beginning of May 1960, of an 
Egyptian tanker to reinforce the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic’s petroleum fleet, 
under the direction of the U.A.R.’s 
General Petroleum Authority. This 
Authority coordinates the petroleum ac- 
tivities of the U.A.R. and directs the 
national petroleum firms. It is particu- 
larly charged with directing the Repub- 
lic’s petroleum policies. 

For the U.A.R. is facing a real and 
complete oil problem — _ extending 
from production to consumption. The 
part of the Sahara desert which con- 
stitutes the Egyptian West belongs to 
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the same geological formations which 
have produced the famous wells of 
Djebel Zelten in Libya and whose oil 
strata are less than 250 kilometers from 
the nearest Egyptian frontier. The 
Central Saharan ridge, consisting of 
very old crystalline rocks, with faults 
filled with magmatic inclusions, is ac- 
companied by definite pre-Cambrian 
zones and is very similar, if not iden- 
tical, to many other ridges which, else- 
where, have revealed extraordinarily 
tich mineral deposits. 

Between this very old, crystalline, 
Central Saharan core and the surround- 
ing zones are regions called ‘“‘subsi- 
dence areas’ which often reveal the 
presence of oil deposits; this has been 
borne out by the fields already dis- 
covered in the Maghreb and elsewhere. 
Egypt’s western regions belong partly 
to a similar subsidence area. The re- 
gions of the Red Sea and Suez come 
closer to the Sudanese formations. 
Egypt’s 34 million tons annual produc- 
tion of oil are drawn from the Suez 
fields; which are nearer and easier to 
exploit. 


|: is quite possible that oil produc- 
tion will rise again when the West- 
ern Desert is prospected, as it is, from 
all indications, another important 
source of oil. A little tentative research 
is being carried out on the Libyan 
frontier, doubtlessly as a result of the 
sensational Cyrenaican discoveries. They 
seem to promise results in Egypt com- 
parable in quality, but of a lesser ex- 
tent. 

Oil prospecting, like the subsequent 
exploitation of the oil fields, is con- 


fined by the Government to a certain 
number of oil companies, some with 
Egyptian participation and some with 
entirely foreign capital. The first are 
the most active and hold concessions 
in the Suez area. These are : 

a) The Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
(which was sequestered by the Egypt- 
ian Government at the time of the 
tripartite attack), operating at Ras Baki, 
Ras Gharib, Hurghada, Ras Matarma, 
etc. Participation in this company is 
distributed as follows: British Petroleum 
— 31%, Royal Dutch Shell — 31%, 
Government of the U. A. R. — 10%, 
and shares on the market in Great 
Britain and the U. A. R. — 28%. 
For operations in the Sinai Peninsula, 
Oilfields is associated with Mobil Oil 
(Socony). 

b) The Eastern Petroleum Company, 
which was originally confined to east 
of Suez but which has now extended 
its activities considerably. Its capital 
is domestic, with 49% Government par- 
ticipation. 

c) The Sahara Petroleum Company 
has a concession in the Western Desert 
from the Nile to Libya and from the 
sea to more than 400 kilometers to the 
south. The Sahara Petroleum Company 
is composed of the Ohio Oil Company, 
Continental Oil Company, Cities Service 
Company, and Richfield Oil Company. 
What are probably the richest oil dis- 
coveries in Egypt have been found in 
the territory conceded to this company. 

As we have said, general oil activ- 
ity is controlled by the General Pet- 
roleum Authority of the U.A.R.. This 
authority, headed by a council named 
by the President of the U.A.R., directs 
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the Republic’s oil policies. In particular 
it is responsible (by virtue of Law 167 
of 1958) for: 

a) Establishing and directing ll 
public oil installations in the U.A.R; 

b) Planning all oil activities; 

c) Directing study and research in 
oil matters; 

d) Supervising the activities of the 
oil companies; 

e) Verifying the oil companies’ ac- 
counts. 

Thus it has the structure, if not al- 
ways the function, of a state oil mo- 
nopoly. The existence of such an or- 
ganization, working efficiently in the 
Republic’s territory, might be consider- 
ed to represent a serious argument 
against private or at least foreign in- 
vestment. In fact, however, the U.A.R. 
Government has based this organiza- 
tion on a fairly solid foundation. Ob- 
viously much remains to be done and 
certain officials have to learn not to 
take their wishes for the reality of in- 
dustrial matters; in any case the use- 
fulness of the Authority is undeniable. 


This set-up assures the functioning 
of the Egyptian oil economy. Estimated 
production for 1959 was nearly 3% 
million tons, and consumption approxi- 
mately 4 million. The difference was 
made up by importing Arabian or So- 
viet crude oil. Egyptian crude oil is 
heavy, generally containing 80—90% 
fuel oil, but it seems from the first 
reports received by the General Pet- 
roleum Authority that the oil from the 
West is of a lighter type, resembling 
the neighboring Libyan petroleum. This 
is quite understandable. Imported Arab- 
ian oil is generally lighter than Suez 


oil and, according to the reports of the 
General Petroleum Authority, contains 
about 45% fuel oil. 


This crude oil is treated in three 
refineries which are all in the process 
of being enlarged. The government te- 
finery at Suez produces 1.2 million tons 
(anticipated production — 2.1 million 
tons). The Oilfields Suez refinery has 
a capacity of 2.2 million tons. The 
third refinery at Alexandria, owned 
by the Egyptian Company, will soon 
attain a capacity of 1.2 millidn tons of 
crude oil per year. Apart from these, 
there is a small plant at Cairo for 
separation only, which functions inter- 
mittently. There is a pipeline joining 
Suez, Alexandria and Cairo, and others 
are under construction, particularly be- 
tween Suez and the neighboring oil 
fields. Subterranean reservoirs have 
been prepared in the neighborhood of 
Cairo, Alexandria and Suez in case of 
a war. A flotilla of tankers (three at 
present and a fourth under construc- 
tion), together with tank-barges on 
the Nile, assure the transport of hydro- 
carbons points within the 
country not served by the pipeline bet- 
ween the U.A.R. and foreign countries. 


between 


his oil activity, and its possible great- 

er development, is stimulated by 
the existence of relatively important 
reserves in accessible regions. The five- 
year plan seems quite realizable; the 
objective of 5 million tons for 1962 
is feasible and may even be surpassed, 
especially if the investment program in 
the oil industry, which seems to have 
held a favored place in the budgets 
of recent years, is adhered to. It is 
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noteworthy that EL 5 million has been 
allocated for the development of pet- 
roleum derivatives in the U.A.R. The 
last year of the plan alone will see the 
investment of EL 19 million and pro- 
mises a further increase in expansion. 
U.A.R technicians are already speaking 
about plastics and are studying the 
latest Esso plants at Fawley for the 
manufacture of ethylene, propylene 
and butane. 


Such schemes will be entered into 
more and more in the future, above 
all in the case of the development of 
research in the Western Desert, where 
the oil is “‘light’’ and no less interest- 


ing for the U.A.R. in its present state 
of industrial development. 

It must be noted, however, that ac- 
cording to statements made by certain 
officials of the General Petroleum 
Authority, exploitation of petrochemi- 
cals in the U.A.R. will be limited to 
national capital. This, however, desir- 
able, appears to us to be unrealistic under 
the conditions presently obtaining in 
the U.A.R. In any event, it is interest- 
in to point out this line of reasoning, 
which may find itself reinforced by 
political developments in the world 
markets which could lead the U.A.R. 
to an even stronger policy of autarchy 
in petroleum and petrochemicals. 


(Reprinted from L’ORIENT, Beirut) 
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FRIEDRICH-WILHELM FERNAU 


THE BIRTH OF THE TURKISH NATION 


he Ottoman Empire and the House of Habsburg dominated the peoples of 

South-Eastern Europe and the Middle East for more than five centuries. 
The disappearance of these two empires left behind a tormented heritage fraught 
with the germs of numerous conflicts. 

It was nationalism which caused these empires to disintegrate and made it 
necessary for the countries to regroup themselves according to the national pattern. 
The Balkan Pact and the pacts of the Middle Eastern countries represent attempts 
in this direction. In Turkey the memory of the Ottoman Empire has been revived. 
The modern Turkish state is now strong enough to re-evaluate, without injury to 
itself, an epoch with which the national revolution once ruthlessly broke. When 
a brochure by the Turkish Information Services declares that the Turks are the 
heirs to the historical heritage of the Ottoman Empire, which they founded, this 
does not mean that Turkey dreams of restoring her old imperial splendor. In the 
face of the constant succession of crises in the neighboring countries, Turkey has 
simply taken up her historic and geographical responsibility. The instinct of self- 
preservation obliges Turkey to look beyond the ramparts of Anatolia. 

We are not concerned here with the politico-strategic aspects of the situation. 
We shall only discuss the ideological foundations of Turkish politics, especially 
those which touch upon the role of Turkey in the clash of forces in the Middle 
East. We must retrace the origins of the Turkish nation, since those origins 
ultimately represent the “historical heritage” which the modern Turks are obliged 
to uphold. In spite of the revolutionary break marked by Ataturk’s entry into his 
people's life, there is continuity to its spiritual evolution. The Turkish nation did 
not emerge from a vacuum. 


he transition from the Ottoman Empire to the sovereign state of Turkey was 
a slow and difficult process of both contraction and reconstruction. It was 
only after the useless attempts at reform during the time of the Empire that the 
realist view, which consisted of self-limitation to the original forces of the country, 
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was achieved. During the course of that last stage, the agony of the dying Ottoman 
Empire was mingled with the birth of the idea of the Turkish nation. Before 
arriving at that stage, however, new ideas had done their work in an empire 
already paralyzed by torpor. 

Sultan Mahmoud the Second, the last sovereign of the Sublime Porte, opened 
the way for the age of reform, after Napoleon had wrested the Middle East 
from its isolation. Inspired by the Western European model, the Sultan laid the 
foundation of a modern army and civil service. Like Peter the Great, who had 
engaged in battle with the spirit of “Old Russia,’ Mahmoud the Second destroyed 
the foundations of the spirit of “Old Turkey.” A new elite sprung up from the 
military and civil service academies founded by the reforming Sultan. This 
achievement cannot be stressed enough, even if in the final reckoning it could 
not save the Empire. The officer class and the civil servants, educated in the 
modern spirit, formed the link between the Empire and the young state. Ataturk 
himself was a product of this class. Thus the Turks have never known the lack 
of a governing class —an ill which plagues so many new states in Africa and Asia. 


There followed an attempt to transform the Caliphate into a Western-style 
constitutional monarchy. During the second half of the 19th century the ruling 
classes of the Empire were steadily more influenced by liberal European ideas. 
In 1891 a Committee for “Union and Progress’ was founded in Geneva ; this 
movement later adopted the name of “Young Turks,” though it would have been 
more correct to call them ‘Young Ottomans.” They did not refer to Turkish 
nationalism, which did not exist as yet, but maintained the tradition of their 
Ottoman heritage. They opposed all those who tried to create divisions within 
the Ottoman nation by invoking religion or race, and made a special point of 
induding Balkan elements in their ranks. The “Young Turk” movement had 
its center in Salonika, a cosmopolitan city in the Balkans, outside the real borders 
of Turkey. 


Officers and intellectual reformers — a frequent combination in the history 
of the modern Orient — overthrew the absolutist regime of the Sultan during 
the Young Turk revolution in 1908. The Jacobins of the “Union and Progress” 
Committee proclaimed the unity and equality of all the nations of the Empire. 
Nationalism, however, remained a more powerful influence than that artificial 
creation — the Ottoman citizen. The Albanian, Enver, became the Bonaparte of 
the Jacobins, a brilliant personality but a romantic dreamer who wanted to re- 
establish the splendor of the Ottoman Empire. 

The romanticism of Turanian Islam marks the end of a neo-Ottoman revival. 
The adventurous campaigns of the Albanian war-leader exhausted the Empire 
and hastened its fall. An English statesman had foretold that the attempt to 
teform the Ottoman Empire would in fact bring its downfall, and he was 
proved correct. 
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Mustafa Kemal was one of the revolutionary officers who helped the Young 
Turks seize power. He was at Major Enver’s side, on the balcony, when the latter 
told the people gathered at Salonika: “We are all brothers, whether Bulgarians, 
Greeks or Serbs — we are Ottomans.” However, the two men disagreed not only 
because of the personal rivalry between them but because of the abyss separating 
the dreamer and the realist. 


During the Young Turk era, Kemal was thought of as an extremist and 
rioter. But his entirely political orientation paved the way to Turkish nationhood. 
He salvaged what remained to be saved, but acted quite ruthlessly. The “National 
Pact” which he originated renounced forever the old empire's foreign possessions. 
The struggle for independence in the years 1919-1922 was not solely directed 
against the ‘policy of partition’ py foreign powers; it was also the last national 
revolution against the Empire of Constantinople. It was Kemal who broke radically 
with the past, though the seeds of the new Turkish nation had originated 
intellectually in the minds of the elite. For the most part, the leaders of the 
Young Turks rapidly and easily joined forces with the Kemalists. 


he twilight of the Ottoman Empire was accompanied by lively discussions in 
Ottoman intellectual circles. From the great number of political publicists of 
that period of great upheaval, there emerged a name which has now passed into 
history as that of the theoretician of Turkish nationalism. This was Ziya Gikalp, 
born at the time when Sultan Abdul Hamid the Second, the last representative of 
theocratic absolutism, ascended the throne. He died as Deputy of the Kemalist 
Parliament in Ankara in 1924. He came from Eastern Anatolia, a country 
where the Turks and the Kurds had intermingled. 


The life and work of Ziya Gokalp were typical of the groping and errors 
of a generation which searched for a guide to action. He, too, passed through 
the Young Turk phase and was one of the most influential members of the 
Committee for “Union and Progress.” During that period Ziya Gokalp exercised 
great influence on the intellectual mold of future Kemalist leaders. He held the 
chair of Sociology at the University of Constantinople and counted among his 
audience men of the caliber of Nekmeddin Sadek and Fouad Keuprulu, both of 
whom were Ministers for Foreign Affairs after World War II, and future 
publicists like Falih Rifki Atay and Ahmed Emin Yalman. Although Ziya Gokalp 
died too early to see the evolution of Kemal’s conception of state and society, 
his role as the pioneer in the ideological field must not be neglected. 


Turkish political thought consists of three trends. The “Westerners” strove 
to Europeanize the Ottoman way of life completely. The “Islamic Reformers” 
were ranged at the opposite pole. Finally, there were the protagonists of a purely 
national state. Thus the distinction was made between “Ottomanism,” “Islamism” 
and ‘Turkism.” 
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The three strands are not in fact irreconcilable or radically opposed, but 
often converge. Ziya Gokalp discussed the ideological conflict in a programmatic 
manifesto entitled ‘“Turklsmak, Islamasmak, Muasirlasmak !” which in free transla- 
tion would mean: “We are Turkish nationalists, Moslems and men of today !” 

Gokalp gave priority to the problem of Turkish nationhood and turned his 
back on “Ottomanism.’”” He denied that there are any irreconcilable contradictions 
between the three fundamental principles, preferring to formulate the orientation 
of the Turkish intellectual in the following fashion: ‘““We belong to the Turkish 
nation, to a community of Moslem believers and to European civilization.” 

Gokalp’s intellectual universe was of course tied up with the problems so 
intimately connected with his epoch. But we have every right to reaffirm today 
that the ideological structure, the result of the three components which he defined 
in his works on Turkish nationalism, have retained a permanent character. 


he principle of Westernization was not challenged again in the first Turkish 

republic. Turkey became irrevocably part of modern civilization. A return to 

the “Old Ottoman” way of life would have seemed absurd. At this point in world 

history, Europeanization for the Turks implied the adoption of Western public 
institutions. 

As for Westernization in general, the Republic was only gradually and not 
radically drifting and breaking away from the Ottoman Empire. The elite of 
the latter had become receptive quite early to the intellectual influence of Europe 
and especially to that ot France. Since the days of the reformist Sultans one could 
discern a steadily greater adoption of European institutions and practices, a trend 
which the reactionary ‘Old Ottomans’ were unable to resist effectively. 

The Young Turks, many of whom were freemasons, were imbued with the 
ideas of the Age of Reason and the French Revolution. Just as in Europe of 1848, 
“The Constitution” was their battle cry. At the time of the collapse of the 
Caliphate, the sharia — the juridico-social system of Islam — had already been 
undermined in its very foundations. In this respect the Committee for “Union 
and Progress’ may be considered as the forerunner of Kemalism. Consequently 
there was no discussion of principles at the time of the foundation of the Republic 
as far as the organization of the new Turkish state on the model of West European 
countries was concerned. The radical nature of the process must be attributed 
for the most part to Ataturk’s personal beliefs. 

In 1937 Kemalism, codified in six principles, was incorporated into the 
Turkish Constitution. The adoption of the republican idea signalled the final 
rejection of the theocratic Ottoman Sultanate. Since the last war the monarchical 
principle has been on the retreat in the Moslem world. The democratic principle 
postulates the sovereignty of the people; the Turkish Constitution rejects the 
separation of powers. All sovereignty is concentrated in the hands of the national 
community, though in practice its plebiscitary nature encourages authoritarianism. 
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As for the principle of secularity, this is still the center of Ataturk’s politico- 
cultural reforms, to which we shall return later. 

The principle of state control is justified on the one hand by the desire to 
use state capital to develop the economy, at one time in the hands of foreigners, 
and on the other by the desire to make it more Turkish. 

Furthermore, Kemalism proclaims itself “revolutionary and nationalist.” This 
affirmation take precedence over all others. Kemalism is the living expression of 
Turkish nationalism. It has shaped the mold of the new Turkish nation; no 
other nation in the Moslem world has been capable, up to now, of forming itself 
into a state. 

Kemalism became the ideology of the state conceived by an intellectual elite 
imbued with European ideas. But it was not exalted into a rigid dogma. Ataturk’s 
successors transformed the reformist dictatorship of the founder of the state into 
a multiparty system. They abandoned the principle of secularization and allowed 
private enterprise in proportion to the growth of the entrepreneurial spirit in 
commerce and industry. Smooth relations between the Young Turks and the 
Kemalists were ensured, since both agreed on the Westernization policy. 

Nevertheless, the Young Turks still adhered to the ideal of the empire. 
Only Ataturk himself took up the cudgels for Turkish nationhood, and_ this 


created a division which Ataturk could bridge only because the germ of Turkish 
nationalism had matured in the meantime. 


t least in its last phase the Ottoman Empire was very far from being Turkish. 

The widespread notion that the Turks constituted the majority nation of 
the Empire is likewise subject to reservations. Moreover, the Ottoman dynasties 
were so mixed that they could hardly be said to be Turkish: of the 214 Grand 
Viziers who governed the Sublime Porte only 79, according to Turkish sources, 
were Turks. The officer class and the Young Ottoman civil servants — the back- 
bone of the Empire — were only partly Turks. It was a class which, though 
definitely Ottoman, was in fact the offspring of the several nations under the 
authority of the Sultan and molded by Islam and by the language of the Govern- 
ment. The spirit of the Empire was embodied in Imperial Constantinople — 
anything but a Turkish city — clearly possessing an Imperial tradition but no 
national Turkish tradition. Who thought about Anatolia ? That so-called core of 
the Empire was nothing but a source of soldiery. 


Anatolia supplied the good Mahmetcik, the very incarnation of a Turkish 
soldier, who would fight abroad for his “Padishah.” No one in fact had yet 
discovered the substance of a nation in that wretched and primitive people. One 
must not lose sight of all this when evaluating the goal achieved by the last 
generation. 

It is not surprising that it was not so much among the Ottomans but among 
the Turkish-speaking peoples of the Russian Empire that a national consciousness 
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first stirred. The Czars had subjugated the Tartars of the Volga and the Urals, 
the Turks in Crimea, the Turkish peoples in Central Asia and Northern 
Azerbaidzhan. For centuries the Turks in the North had been in contact with the 
Slavic world. 

By way of St. Petersburg the elite of these Russian Turks came to know 
European ideas. It was the difficult struggle of these peoples against Russifica- 
tion —a struggle which was at the same time a defense reaction against orthodox 
Slav Christianity — which aroused nationalist forces, though the Ottoman Turks 
did not suffer from foreign domination. The Turkish intelligentsia in the Crimea 
and the Volga regions, educated in Russian universities — and later that of 
Azerbaidzhan — looked to national Turkish ideology for counter-defense. 

A Crimean Turk, Ismail Gaspirali, tried to foster a written language in 
order to unify the many different Turkish peoples. A Tartar of the Volga region, 
Yusuf Akcura-Oglou, and two Azerbaidzhanis, Ahmed Agaoglu and Huseyinzade 
Ali, transformed the cultural nationalism of Greater Turkey into a political con- 
cept. Like them, many Turks who also belonged to the Russian elite emigrated 
to the Ottoman Empire. At the turn of the century, Constantinople gradually 
became the national center for Turks who, despite their coming from many parts 
of the world, all spoke Turkish. 

Turkish nationalism in its intellectual form slowly began to graduate from 
its romantic to a realist phase. It is clear that the Russian Turks favored a Greater 
Turkey, having concluded that the community of the Turkish people's religion, 
culture and language could make political union possible. 

They had had the opportunity of knowing Panslavism, which they countered 
with “Turanism.”” They had a great influence on Ziya Gokalp and the Osmano- 
Turkish intelligentsia. Gokalp at first also conceived of Turkish nationalism as 
a form of ““Turanism.” The country of the Turks, Turan, is great and eternal, he 
cried in an impassioned poem. But only the destruction of the Russian Empire 
could have paved the way for a federation of the Turkish peoples. The Ottoman 
Empire was too weak for a desperate struggle against a powerful Russia. That 
is why ‘“Turanism’’ was an utopia. 

The collapse of the Czarist Empire in 1917 revived a short-lived hope. 
Enver Pasha pursued his visions in the Caucasus and in Turkestan, but soon after 
the fall of the Sublime Porte, which followed that of the Romanoffs, Enver 
paid with his life in Turkestan for his Turanist dreams. Kemal’s Republic put 
an end to the politics of Turanism. He himself held that a Turkish nationalist 
should not sacrifice the establishment of the republic for adventurist ideas. We 
shall come back to his own attitude towards the Turanist myth. 


Turanism was in fact a digression from the path of the Turkish nation, 
though perhaps a necessary one. In the reflection of a romantic past, the Turks 
found the link with modern nationalism. Even before World War I, the greater 
part of the intelligentsia had pledged themselves to Turkish nationalism. 
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|" 1911 the association of “Turk Ocaklari’” (The Turkish Homeland) was 
initiated, expounding purely Turkish nationalism and eschewing the fiction 
of Ottoman patriotism. The slogans of the 1908 revolution were reversed, and 
it could now be formulated as: “We are not Ottomans, we are Turks,” though 
the interpretation would still be of that of a Greater Turkey, in the Turanist sense. 

The 1918 catastrophe limited ambitions to that of a Smaller Turkey. The 


idea of a Turkish nation had already banished the Turanist dreams of the elite 


when Kemal Pasha began to organize resistance in Eastern Anatolia, in the 
spring of 1919. 


Kemal needed Russian support in order to resist the coalition attempting to 
parcel out the remainder of Turkey. Consequently he could not give further 
support to the irredentist movements in the Caucasus and elsewhere. In Kemal’s 
Republic the activities of tne Greater Turkey groups would sometimes be tolerated 
and sometimes reproved, according to the fluctuating relations with its Russian 
neighbor. The interest of the state would dictate the attitude at the particular 


moment, though on the ideological level the Turanists and Ataturk acted from 
the same first principles. 


The Turkish nation is the antithesis of Osmanism, a stage which it was 
necessary to surpass, both on the ideological and the political level. At the stage 
beyond that they strove to rediscover a common ancient culture, and this was not 
easy. There was the risk of becoming lost in an artificial creation. The Turkish 
peoples had lived in a Moslem culture for almost 3,000 years. The Osmanli 
Turks themselves first appeared in history as the defenders of the Moslem 
frontiers against Byzantium. Turkish history of pre-Moslem days is still obscure. 
This return to those half-mythical times recalls in some ways the attempts to 
recreate a Germanic world in the pre-Christian era. 


A fruitful piece of work made it possible to rediscover a profound meaning 
in Turkish nationalism: the Turkish language was unearthed. The importance of 
linguistic reform on the social and intellectual evolution of the Turkish nation 
can never be sufficiently stressed. In this sphere, too, Ziya Gokalp paved the way. 
Ottoman Turkish had petrified into a language used only in diplomacy and in 
diplomacy and in Arab-Persian literature ; foreign words had stifled the Turkish 
element. The young nation could not depend upon a language which was 
contrived if not artificial. The nationalists, therefore, undertook to purify the 
language. Ataturk completed the reform by adopting the Latin alphabet. Certain 
excesses could not be avoided in the course of this “’Turkization” of the language, 
but the value of this achievement is undisputed. The chasm separating modern 
Turkish, which evolved into the ordinary language of the people, and the Ottoman 
language, which was that of the culture-elite, was overcome. The obstacle of 
language no longer hindered the evolution of the nation, as it still does in the 
case of other peoples of the Middle East. 
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A strong national consciousness opposes infiltration by Communist ideology, 
which in Turco-Russian relations plays an altogether secondary role. National 
interests have determined the relations between Ankara and Moscow, and these 
interests are directed against Russian expansion. Turkish nationalism was kindled 
on the battle ground of Siavo-Turkish friction, and thus Communism as well as 
Russian expansionist policy is suspected of anti-nationalist intentions. Communism, 
it is said, is the natural son of Karl Marx and the Empress Catherine. The Turks 
believe that the mother’s traits predominate. 

The forces of resistance to Communism spring rather more from a nationalist 
reaction than from internal social stability. It is not without interest to recall 
here that immediately after World War I it was talked about for some time 
by a group of Communists — the “Ankara Communists.” Communist influence 
takes on a very real significance in the light of the current developments in the 
satellite countries. The ‘Ankara Communist’? movement was itself nothing but 
an insignificant episode. We have mentioned it only to show that Turkish 
nationalism is strong enough to be able to absorb foreign ideologies. The 
Comintern, directed from Moscow (and having no connection with the Ankara 
Communists), never succeeded in establishing a real party in Turkey. 


he attitude of nationalism towards Islam leads us to the heart of the problem 

of the intellectual orientation of the Turkish nation. The answer seems 

simple if one considers the irrevocable modernization of the State, but in fact 
the problem is more complex. 

Ataturk, in his time, was quite unequivocal in his declaration that Turkish 
nationalism could not be reconciled with Islam. Today one would no longer 
hear so categorical a statement. Ataturk’s intransigence can be interpreted in 
the first place in terms of the tremendous task he faced. The national state had 
to be freed from the shackles of the juridical system at home and the fallacious 
attractiveness of Pan-Islamism in foreign policy. 

Ataturk had witnessed the anachronistic attempts at a revival of the Caliphate 
by the Sultan Abdul Hamid. He had watched Enver, whom he detested, look 
to the “Holy War’ for salvation. Ataturk, the realist, wanted to destroy Pan- 
Islamism in politics once and for all. He rid himself of the Ottoman Caliphate 
and seized the privileges of a state religion from Islam. 

In what way was the prestige of the Caliphs advantageous to the Turks ? 
The Arabs, led by the Shereef of Mecca, had rebelled against the Caliph. Even 
if sympathy for the Ottoman Caliphate had sometimes been roused in Egypt 
and India, it was stirred by political interests, and when these interests conflicted 
with those of Constantinople, religious solidarity became a secondary considera- 
tion. Kemal drew conclusions from this and he would no longer allow the 
politics of the Republic to be guided by the injunctions of Islam. However, this 
is only one aspect of the problem. 
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The awakening of Turkish national consciousness, or more correctly, the 
stirring of the nationalist idea in the world of Islam, coincided in time with a 
series of attempts at religious reform. In fact, one cannot separate the two events. 

From the early Middle Ages Islam had taken on the form of a rigid 


juridical religion in which the sharia — the Koran’s juridical system — con- 
stituted its essence. 


The traditionalism of Islam could not adapt itself to contemporary civilization. 
Reformers appeared in Egypt and in India and, in spite of the divergencies 
between them, they had a common goal — an inquiry into the ethics of primitive 
Islam, namely, the moral bases of the religion. The problem was to rid Islam of 
the juridical scholasticism of the Middle Ages in order to adapt it to the needs 
of our times. These reformers acted as a brake on the political evolution of the 
peoples of the Near and Middle East. 

Traces of the great reformist-theologian — Mohammed Abdou — can be 
tound even today in Egypt. The reformer-thinkers of India prepared the ground 
spiritually for modern Pakistan. Of course this reforming spirit also found its 
adherents among the Ottoman Turks. 

These Islamic reformers opposed the reactionaries as well as the Young 
Turk freethinkers. Many considered nationalism anti-Moslem, although some did 
accept Kemal’s Republic. The best known of these latter, Mehmet Akif Ersoy, 
even composed the national anthem of modern Turkey. 

Ziya Gokalp thought that Islam and nationalism were by no means incompat- 
idle, but like the reformers he conceived of Islam as an ethic. Gokalp proposed 
several interesting reforms; the separation of Church and State and the creation 
of a Moslem Church which would allow for a spiritual hierarchy — an entirely 
new concept in Islam. A nationalist himself, Gokalp demanded the ‘“Turkization” 
of Islam, which really meant the replacement of Arabic by Turkish in religious 
ceremonies. Gokalp visualized a sort of Islam with a national Church. This 
showed the influence of the West, but the question was whether Islam could be 
reformed in this way. Opinions are divided, and a different answer would no 
doubt be needed for each of the peoples of the Moslem world. 


Did Ataturk really tear Turkey away from Islam, as is sometimes claimed ? 
He neither wished it nor did so. As European history has shown, secularism and 
the Age of Reason did not drive out Christianity. Ataturk was a shrewd politician, 
but not the Luther or Zwingli of Islam. He even declared himself a Moslem, 
though it is not known whether he was in any way interested in Moslem reform. 

All his efforts were strained toward the radical elimination of the sharia 
from the life of Turkey. Like the Tudor King Henry VIII, he disengaged his 
country from supra-national jurisdiction. The Commission for Religious Affairs 
replaced the powerful “Sheik of Islam,” and that Commission is directly dependent 
on the Prime Minister. Religious instruction was abolished in government schools, 
which are no longer engaged in the religious education of the young. 
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Ataturk’s successors have diluted the intensity of his secularity for political 
reasons, namely, the transition from a single party to a multi-party democracy. 
Granting greater religious freedom became the corollary of greater political 
democracy. The policy of flexibility had already been adopted by the “Popular 
Party.” In 1948 religious instruction was reinstated in public schools. A year later 
it was decided to establish a Faculty of Theology at Ankara University and more 
importance has steadily been attached to the education of religious instructors. 
After the Democratic Party’s 1950 electoral victory these tendencies were bound 
to be further accentuated. There was also some talk, not without disquiet, of a 
Moslem revival. 

The relaxation of the policy of secularity has undoubtedly proved that Islam 
never lost its significance in Turkey. The Kulturkampf only skimmed the surface 
of the Turkish people’s consciousness, especially of the bulk of the peasants in 
Anatolia. This statement in no way diminishes the necessity and value of Ataturk’s 
reforms. He was able and obliged to make his ideas dominant over the religious 
sentiments of the peasant class. Today's politicians cannot act in the same fashion 
since they are elected by this rural population, which forms four-fifths of 
the nation. 

Modifications of the authoritarian laicism have continued throughout recent 
years. This policy has found a favorable response among the people. A foreign 
observer and friend of Turkey cannot but applaud this development to the degree 
to which it helps to preserve equilibrium within a fundamentally Moslem country. 
The danger of the exploitation of religious feelings has until now always been 
acknowledged by responsible politicians. In the faith of the Turkish people, the 
mystique of the Swfia — a Dervish sect with which it is linked — has always 
occupied an important place. This is a source of fanaticism tempting’ to the 
demagogue. Isolated and ambitious politicians have tried to instigate reactionary 
movements, whether Moslem or Ottoman. The Government has immediately 
curbed any such attempts. The religious grouping of ‘Millet Partisi,” which among 
the existing parties best embodies the strength of the revival of Turkish Islam, 
only obtained mediocre results at the elections. 

The Kemalist elite, whether in power or in opposition, does not tolerate 
anything which might disturb the foundations of the regime. 

Islam has lived to see the restoration of its former dominant position in 
Turkish life. But we would be going too far if we claimed that the relations 
between Islam and modern society have been regulated in a fashion which could 
serve as an example for the other Moslem peoples. 


_— the geographical point of view, Turkey is the bridge between South-East 

Europe, mainly marked by Byzantium, and the Arab-Persian Moslem world. 
In the domain of foreign politics this role of bridgehead is repeated in the 
Janus-like system of treaties, of which Turkey is the cornerstone. Ankara has 
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concluded the Baghdad Pact with the East and the Balkan Pact with her 
Western neighbors. 

It is significant that an equilibrium between the Balkans and the Near East 
could not be maintained. While the Baghdad Pact was being elaborated, the ties 
with the Balkans were almost broken. The causes of this development are well 
known: the Cyprus conflict, the attitude of Tito and the Middle East crises. 
However, it is not without interest to study the repercussions of European 
tensions on Turkey. 

The Turkish Republic was born of the struggle against the imperialism of 
Athens, in face of the neo-Byzantine dream, even though Ataturk and old 
Venizelos did succeed later in concluding an agreement between the two sovereign 
states of Greece and Turkey. During that period Ankara was Balkan-orientated. 
The new conflict with the Greeks brings out in relief the historical antagonism 
behind the conflict between Greek Orthodoxy and Turkish Islam, even if the 
two sides now refer to nationalism. 

Turkish politics, which turned to the Near East in the post-war period, 
should engage our attention. The shrinking might of the English and the French, 
coupled with the Soviet menace, are a clear motive for the disquiet felt by the 
Republic for its Eastern frontier. Its alliances with Arab countries, with Moslem 
Persia and Pakistan, prove the existence of ties, beyond those of political necessity, 
with a world on which the Kemalists had turned their back for two decades. 
Anti-Communism is only the negative aspect of their common interests. However, 
if Turkey wants to have a share in stabilizing the Middle East, a more positive 
role is incumbent upon it. It must concern itself with the internal problems of 
the Moslem peopies and, more particularly, help to give them an_ intellectual 
orientation. More so than before the war, Turkey is now ready to assume this task. 
It feels so much more powerful now that it forms part of the Moslem world. Its 
press emphasizes this aspect, and its relations with Pakistan in particular. Ten 
years ago, when the question of the Baghdad Pact had not yet arisen, a politician 
of the Popular Party argued in favor of a softening of the policy of secularization 
in order that Turkey, through the ties of Islam, might reinforce its solidarity 
with the Eastern countries. 

From this development one must not in any way deduce any Pan-Islamic 
designs. Turkey rejects all combinations of this type. It aspires to become the 
mediator of European ideas among its Eastern neighbors, and one must wait and 
see whether its efforts will succeed. 


In order to understand the present situation one should remember that the 
Turkish nation has arrived at a decisive turning point in its history. The transition 
from the generation which initiated the revolution to that which follows it, is 
zlways and everywhere an important event. The men who surrounded Ataturk 
grew up during the Ottoman Empire and in Imperial Constantinople. In spite of 
their rebellion against the traditions of the Empire, they rejected neither its 
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experience nor its political style. A great many of the elite on whom the task of 
building the new state was placed were Turks from abroad, if one may include 
in this concept Turks originating from Russia and from the Balkans, as opposed 
to the Osmanli Turks from Anatolia. 

The new generation has known only the independent sovereign state. The 
Anatolian element has gradually won greater and greater importance. Society has 
been enriched by a new class — the middle class — which is encroaching on the 
government, formerly monopolized by the old officer and civil servant class. The 
first two Presidents of the Republic were officers, the third is a banker. 

A new page has opened in the history of the young nation with the passing 
of a generation. The economic and social awakening have enhanced the political 
and cultural reforms of Ataturk. This is a process of immense scope, in spite of 
the controversies as to detail, political and economic, which it can raise. 

What other economic, social and religious forces are concealed in Anatolia ? 
The future will tell. 

The birth of a nation is not a single event, like the birth of a man. The 
transition from the Ottoman Empire to Kemal’s Republic proves, in any case, 
the profound realism of the Turks. 

By disavowing all the hazards entailed by the names Turan, Caliphate or 
any other denomination, Turkey is capable of developing and surmounting world 
crises, We can trust that this realism will still guide Turkey in the future through 
the dangers to which it is exposed. 
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ARAB SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ISRAEL 


n Israeli Arab youth faces serious prob- 

lems if he wants to acquire a secondary 
education, especially if he is a Moslem, Even 
if he completes his primary school with good 
grades, and has parents who are able to afford 
to pay for further schooling, there are many 
more obstacles in his way than there are in 
the path of a Jewish boy or girl of the same 
age and scholastic qualifications. 

It is not a question of overt discrimination, 
as neither the Jewish nor the Arab high 
schools belong to the Government. Secondary 
schools in Israel are controlled by the muni- 
cipalities or other public bodies, or are, in 
some cases, in private hands. The Ministry of 
Education and Culture supervises the secondary 
schools, being responsible for the curriculum 
and the Matriculation Examination. In recent 
years the Government has also joined forces 
with the local authorities in granting a grad- 
uated scale of financial assistance to needy 
pupils qualify academically. The 
municipalities or the public or private bodies 
in charge of the schools look after the finan- 
cial, administrative and organizational aspects 
and are responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of school buildings, the upkeep of 
laboratories and other study facilities, and the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. This division of 
responsibility applies to both Jewish and Arab 
schools. But whereas nearly all the Jewish 
schools, with very few exceptions, are under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, the same is not true of the Arab 
high schools. 


who 


This situation creates certain specific ano- 
malies. The Ministry of Education supervises 
five urban Arab high schools and also one 
high school run by the Greek Orthodox com- 
munity; this is the only religious high school 
with which the Ministry is in touch out of 
15 religious high schools. Three of the urban 
high schools are in Galilee — in Rama, Na- 
zareth and Kafr Yassif; the other two are in 
the villages of Taibe and Tire in the Triangle, 
in the center of the country. There are no 
Arab high schools in the south of Israel or in 
the mixed Jewish-Arab urban centers, such as 
Haifa, Jaffa, Lod and Ramla. A sixth high 
school, in the Triangle village of Baka el- 
Garbiyeh, was closed because of financial 
problems and a shortage of pupils. 

Let us return to the young Arab who has 
decided to acquire a secondary education. If 
he lives in Lod, Ramla or Haifa, he will not 
be able to study in high school unless he 
leaves his home town and goes to live in a 
town where there is an Arab high school, pro- 
vided he has obtained admittance to the school. 
This raises the cost of the boy’s education to 
such a high level that very few Arab families 
can afford it. The youngster can, alternatively, 
enter a denominational high school, which is 
invariably of a much lower standard, is not 
supervised by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture and does not prepare its pupils for 
the Israeli matriculation examination. If the 
Arab youngster whom we are discussing is 
a Moslem, his problems are aggravated, since 
all the private high schools belong to various 
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Christian denominations, missionary groups or 
religious orders. These religious schools main- 
tain that they have no objection to admitting 
Moslem pupils, but certainly many Moslems 
are not willing to send their children to a 
Christian school. 

About 1,000 pupils study in the 29 classes 
in Israel’s Arab high schools. Only 10% of 
these are girls, and virtually all these girls 
are Christians. Although a considerable in- 
crease has taken place in recent years in the 
number of girls attending high schools, the 
prejudice found all over the Middle East 
against higher education for girls still oper- 
ates here, There are about another 1,000 
pupils in the 15 private schools, but it is 
difficult to know what is taught in these 
schools. Legally speaking, the Minister of 
Education and Culture can authorize the 
Chief Inspector of Arab schools to visit these 
institutions, but this has not been done for 
various political and religious reasons. 

Under the British Mandate the Arab pupil 
studied for 11 years before completing his 
high school studies, Today the full curriculum 
is 12 years, as in the Jewish schools, The 
over-all curriculum is similar in quality and 
quantity to that in the Jewish schools, How- 
ever, the Arab pupil studies Arabic literature 
instead of Hebrew literature, and takes Hebrew 
as a second language, in addition to English. 

One of the thorniest problems is that of 
the level of studies. Outwardly, the curriculum 
is the same for both Arab and Jewish pupils, 
and Arab pupils, in order to obtain Govern- 
ment financial assistance in their studies, pass 
the same tests as their Jewish counterparts. 

In actual fact, however, there is a consider- 
able gap between Jewish and Arab high 
schools. In the last matriculation examination, 
only 10% of the Arab examinees were suc- 
cessful. The previous year, which was also 
not a successful year for the Arab pupils, 22 
percent passed the examination. Last year all 
the Arab students who took the examination 
after studying privately or at evening classes 
failed in their final examination. 

These results are not just a coincidence; 
they are the outcome of very definite factors 
and of the conditions prevailing in the Arab 
schools, There is, for example, a serious 


shortage of Arab textbooks, whose absence is 
felt in every classroom during every lesson. 
There are not enough Arab teachers and 
writers interested in compiling suitable text- 
books of an adequate standard. Obviously this 
chronic textbook shortage affects the study 
program, even if this were a model of plan- 
ning, Efforts are being made to compile 
several new textbooks, which will be written 
by Jewish teachers. But even the most opti- 
mistic educators say that this will take sever- 
al years. 

Another serious problem is that of the tea- 
chers in the Arab high schools. It is to be 
expected that one of the reasons for the low 
percentage of pupils matriculating is the lack 
of properly trained or qualified teachers. The 
staggering fact is that only 5 of the 60 Arab 
teachers at present employed in the urban high 
schools have had the necessary academic train- 
ing. Some of these teachers have had many 
years of experience in the teaching profession, 
but nevertheless the overwhelming majority of 
them are not qualified to teach even in primary 
schools. Their training is deficient in basic 
knowledge and pedagogical depth. Not only 
have most of them not taken courses in teach- 
ers’ seminaries, but many of these teachers 
never even graduated from a satisfactory high 
school. 

However, the Ministry of Education has no 
choice but to employ them, because of the dif- 
ficulty of finding teachers of even that level. 
This lamentable situation leaves an indelible 
mark on Arab secondary education. Unfortun- 
ately, it does not seem that much will be 
done in the near future to remedy this. 
There is only one training college for 
Arab teachers, situated in Jaffa; its 120 pupil 
teachers will, when qualified, be competent to 
teach in primary schools only. It is vital that 
a special effort be made to persuade the 
Arabs now studying at the Hebrew University 
and the Haifa Institute of Technology to enter 
the teaching profession on completion of their 
studies. It is, however, not easy to do this, 
as the Arab students are well aware of the 
difficulties facing teachers in Arab schools. 

The Arab municipal and local councils in 
whose areas the high schools are situated are 
largely to blame for the neglected state of 
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Arab education. It can be said unequivocally 
that not a single Arab high school occupies 
premises built or planned for that purpose. 
Most of them are situated in rented private 
apartments or antiquated buildings, Classrooms 
are overcrowded; it often happens that a 
school has laboratory equipment but nowhere 
to put it, This is one of the reasons why the 
Nazareth high school is the only one which 
offers a science course, and even this school 
lacks adequate laboratory facilities. The same 
applies to library facilities. 

It is unfortunate that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation shows no flexibility in the line it has 
laid down governing the aid it extends to 
secondary schools. The Jewish population has 
well-developed municipalities with considerable 
financial means at their disposal; these are 
able to maintain good secondary schools, In 
addition, there are always public and private 
bodies capable of establishing and operating 
high schools at a satisfactory level. This is not 
the case in the Arab communities of Israel. 
The Ministry of Education should take this 
into account and do more to assist the devel- 
opment of Arab education. It was only re- 
cently that the first agricultural school for 
Arab pupils was established. 

This brief survey would not be complete 
without noting two other reasons for the 
failure of the Arab pupils in the matricula- 
tion examinations, which were suggested in an 
interview with Mr. Salomon, the Inspector of 
Arab Schools in the Ministry of Education. 
Mr. Salomon pointed out that the absence of 
a cultural background in the pupils’ homes is 
an important factor : most of the pupils come 
from homes in which the parents cannot read 


or write and therefore cannot help their child- 


ren with their lessons. Pupils often live in 
extremely overcrowded homes, sometimes with 
as many as five or six children in one room, 
and find it impossible to prepare their home- 
work under such conditions. This absence of a 
suitable cultural environment inevitably leaves 
its mark upon the pupils’ achievements and 
upon the level of the education offered by the 
Arab schools, From Mr. Salomon’s remarks it 
was obvious that the Ministry of Education is 
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aware of this problem. But this does not seem 
to be reflected in the curriculum and certainly 
not in the matriculation results achieved by 
the Arab pupils. Today there is, in effect, a 
single school curriculum for both Arab and 
Jewish pupils, although neither the environ- 
ment nor the cultural backgrounds of these 
pupils are similar. This means that there is a 
discrepancy between the Arab pupils’ program 
of studies and their cultural environment. Jew- 
ish children from oriental communities present 
a similar problem. But while these groups of 
children are given special treatment by the 
Ministry of Education and various public bo- 
dies, either through additional scholarships or 
social care, nothing comparable is being done 
in the Arab sector. 


The second reason noted by Mr. Salomon 
for the poor grades obtained by Arab students 
is the absence of selection when pupils are re 
gistered for secondary school. According to Mr. 
Salomon, pupils whose intelligence is below 
that required of a high school pupil are ac- 
cepted; once accepted into high school, he 
says, they are allowed to proceed from class 
to class, until in the natural course of events 
they take their matriculation examination and, 
inevitably, fail. 


There seems to be little prospect of im- 
provement taking place in the immediate 
future in the field of secondary education for 
Israel’s Arabs. This can be deduced from Mr. 
Salomon’s reply when I asked whether there 
were any plans for the establishment of more 
Arab secondary schools, He said that there 
was no real need for additional high schools 
in the Arab sector. “What will their gradu- 
ates do? They already constitute a problem 
because so many of them haven't found work,” 
Mr. Salomon told me. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation is not supposed to worry about the 
provision of jobs for the graduates of Arab 
high schools: that should be the responsibility 
of a single specific Government body. But cer- 
tainly a solution to the question of the Arab 
student’s special problems will not arrived at 
by placing obstacles in the path of Arab se- 
condary education. 
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MODERN HEBREW LITERATURE 


|' is difficult to interpret the characteristics of any literature to a reader unable 
to understand this literature in the original. But the writer on modern Hebrew 
literature faces an even more difficult task: this literature is still in the process 
of evolution; it can be classed as an abnormal literature, one created in a language 
which had not been spoken for thousands of years, created under conditions of 
life far removed from ordinary, everyday experiences, and yet more indelibly 
linked to the ancient traditions of the past than almost any other existing body 
of literature. It is a literature whose evolution sprang simultaneously from the 
most dynamic political, social and cultural developments possible in a country 
concentrating a vast variety of different cultural elements and experiences in 2 
relatively small area, and which is thus forced to be open to the influences of the 
various schools of European literature and to form a unique weltanschauung, 
rooted in the depths of the Jewish people’s ancient history. Thus even a short 
survey of modern Hebrew literature must of necessity note the life of the people 
as expressed in the Hebrew literature produced in the past. 

‘How can one write in a dead language ?” 

“How is it possible to write in a new, revived language which has not 
undergone its own natural semantic development ?” 

‘How can anyone write in a language which he did not use in his childhood?” 

These are the usual questions that non-Israelis put to Hebrew writers. Yet 
as far as poetry, and especially lyric poetry, is concerned — that branch of 
literature which, more than any other, demands an acute appreciation of the 
nuances of language — the answer is a simple and easy one. 

The tradition of poetry written in Hebrew has not been interrupted during 
the thousands of years which separate the Biblical period from our own time. 
Hebrew has always been the language of the Jewish spirit. It was in this ancient 
language that the Jews expressed their deepest feelings and longings. Even im 
periods during which Hebrew was not used as an oral language, it was the most 
polished instrument of expression for delicate and intimate thought. This was 
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not only because Hebrew was the language of prayer, religion and Biblical study, 
but mainly because the people’s faith always sought the link with the Land of 
Israel, the land of its forefathers, which lived and was expressed in this language, 
Thus Hebrew always had solid ground under its feet. This is the main reason 
why Hebrew poetry cannot be compared to the Latin poetry of the Middle 
Ages. Latin was only used in the churches and universities, while Hebrew was 
the spiritual language of cobblers, tailors and innkeepers who studied the language 
during their youth, prayed in it— and understood every word of their prayers — 
and throughout all the generations never ceased to believe in its revival. Hebrew 
was never merely the language of the past; it was also the language of the 
future, of the renaissance, the language which enabled the Jews to exist as one 
nation although they were dispersed among all the countries of the world. 


Thus Hebrew remained the language of the Jewish people and never 
yielded this place to any other tongue. During the Golden Age of Hebrew 
poetry in Spain, between the 9th and 12th centuries, such poets as Yehuda 
Halevi and Solomon Ibn Gavirol wrote their didactic and philosophical works in 
Arabic, while their poetry was written in Hebrew. This can be compared with 
the situation in Italy in the 13th and 14th centuries, when Dante wrote his 
“De Monarchia” in Latin and “The Divine Comedy” in Italian. The foreign 
language which the Jewish poets in Spain learned and accepted (and, unlike 
Dante, presumably used in everyday conversation) remained for them an artificial 
medium of scholasticism and learning, whereas Hebrew continued to be the 
language of the heart, more natural and flexible, and infinitely more capable of 
expressing their experience of life, their lyrical sense of motion and rhythm. 

As noted earlier, this tradition was not broken. In all eras and all countries 
of the known civilized world — in Spain, Holland, Germany, Italy, the Arab 
countries — poets continued to write in Hebrew, adding to the body of literature 
which traced its origins back to the Song of Deborah and the Psalms. Thus, 
after the Zionist vision had been realized, there was no need to start modern 
Hebrew literature at the beginning: poetry began to flourish almost at once, 
and in the most natural manner, on the soil which had been preparing for this 
renaissance for centuries. 


A' the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries the age-old 
vision of the return to Zion started to become reality. This infused new 
blood into Hebrew literature, which seemed to have concentrated all the hopes 
and aspirations of many generations of Jews in many countries of the dispersion, 
particularly in Eastern Europe, Russia and the Ukraine. In these countries arose 
the poets who are still considered the greatest figures in modern Hebrew 
literature: Chaim Nachman Bialik and Saul Tschernichowsky. Bialik’s poetry 
(which, because of its linguistic harmony, is virtually untranslatable into any other 
language) was able to create the new forms capable of expressing the poet's 
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entire personality, from rhetorical pathos and prophetic anger to intensely personal. 
descriptions of childhood experiences and impressions of nature. Together these 
varied modes of expression created a new type of folk song, whose simplicity, 
thythm and naivete make it seem that it had been sung in the towns of Russia 
and the Ukraine tor many generations in the original Hebrew. 

Saul Tschernichowsky, on the other hand, introduced the European note into 
Hebrew literature. He utilized classical and modern rhythms in his original work 
and his translations (which ranged from the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh and 
the poems of Homer to the work of Richard Dehmel in our own time). By 
rediscovering the link with the Hebrew sonnets written in Italy at the close of 
the Middle Ages by Emmanuel of Rome, Tschernichowsky greatly increased the 
expressive powers of the Hebrew language. 

In the young State of Israel, the poetry of Bialik, Tschernichowsky and their 
contemporaries has come to be considered part of the recognized Hebrew 
classics. They are studied in the schools and are constantly reprinted in new 
editions. However, the new generation of Israelis tends to identify itself more 
intimately with the Hebrew poets of the 1920's, who brought to Israel the 
rebellious spirit of European poetry during the stormy period of expressionistic 
and imagist experiments which followed on World War I. 

The early poetry of Uri Zvi Greenberg, who was born in Galicia, is 
reminiscent of the work of Franz Werfel and Elsa Lasker-Schuller. Avraham 
Shlonsky, who came to Palestine from the Ukraine, wrote ringing, flexible, 
daring and subtle Hebrew poetry, deeply influenced by the atmosphere of post- 
revolutionary Russia and the work of Alexander Block, Sergei Yesenin, Mayakovsky 
and Boris Pasternak. The work of these and other poets of the 1920's is shot 
through with a feeling of the impact of a new world, the encounter with the 
new, strong and exciting landscape of the Land of Israel and new forms of 
life — the life of manual labor, the life of the kibbutz, the life of youth which 
had cut through family ties and the traditions of the Diaspora. The cult of 
intoxication with the new life, coupled with nostalgia for the old country, which 
was evolved by these young people trying to root themselves anew in the soil 
among the sand, rocks and palm trees of Palestine, living in flimsy tents and 
remembering homes nestling among the pines and birch trees and green fields 
of Europe, was expressed in Shlonsky’s poetry of the 1920's, particularly in the 
volumes “The Circle’ and “To My Father and Mother.” In those days there 
was no division between vision and everyday life: the poetry written at that 
time mingled Biblical verses and snatches of traditional Jewish prayers with 
scenes and allusions expressing the reactions of these Jewish poets to condi- 
tions not experienced by any other group of poets in any other language or 
at any other time. 

Shlonsky, Greenberg and other poets who came to maturity in the 1920's 
were followed by poets who are usually known today as “the intermediate 
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generation.” The most prominent figure in this group is Natan Alterman; born 
in Russia in 1910, he came to Palestine as a young boy and completed his 
secondary education in this country. His father was the principal of a Seminar 
for Hebrew teachers in Warsaw, and Alterman spoke Hebrew as a child. This 
is one of the reasons why one immediately senses in his poetry the characteristic 
tone of living, vital speech and the link with the city of Tel Aviv. His poetry 
has a lightness and a relaxed quality which Hebrew literature had never known 
before. Alterman is famous today for his delicate lyric poetry, collected in his 
first book, “Stars Outside,” as well as for his political and topical songs and 
ballads, which he has published in recent years in “Davar,” the General Federa- 
tion of Labor's daily paper. A year ago, Alterman published his latest volume, 
“City of the Dove,” which is an attempt to relate the story of the establishment 
of the State of Israel. In this book the lyric and epic aspects of Alterman’s 
verse are inter-mixed; a light ballad rubs shoulders with a dramatic poem and 
a few lines of unadulterated lyricism, in an attempt to describe the first ten 
years of Israel’s existence, from the rescue of the Jewish survivors of the Nazi 
holocaust to the establishment of the kibbutzim and the revival of the Hebrew 
language. Through the pages of this book move characters from Israel’s everyday 
life: pioneers, soldiers, cobblers, tailors and postal delivery boys. The book 
created great enthusiasm and a storm of controversy, and its admirers and 
detractors are still discussing its virtues and deficiencies. 

Women introduced a special note into modern Hebrew literature. The best- 
known poetess was Rachel (Rachel Blawstein), who died of tuberculosis in 1930 
at an early age. Rachel was considerably influenced by the Russian poetess, Anna 
Akhmativa, and by Francis Guilliame, the French author. She used simple 
language effectively, and her description of her extremely feminine imaginary 
world won her great popularity among a wide circle of readers. Another prominent 
figure in modern Hebrew literature is Yocheved Bat-Miriam, an original poetess 
with a considerable range of self-expression, who frequently takes refuge from 
the world at large by retreating into her own hermetically-sealed universe. 


Despite their deep understanding of the life of Israel and their sensitive 
reaction to this country’s landscape and mores, all the poets mentioned until 
now are still burdened with memories of the countries in which they were born, 
memories of other languages which they spoke during their childhood. In the 
words of one of the greatest modern Hebrew writers, “in their poems we can 
still hear the voice of tne fall wind whistling behind the windows of their 
childhood homes.” 


O”™ in the last few years has a group of young Hebrew poets arisen, whose 
outstanding characteristic is that they were all born in this country, 
grew up in it and spoke Hebrew from the day they were able to talk. For these 
young poets the Mediterranean sun, the eucalyptus trees and the palms, the 
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rocky hills of Judea, the sands of Tel Aviv and the ancient, gnarled olive trees 
of Galilee, are part and parcel of the ordinary, everyday and familiar landscape, 
the soil in which both men and trees can put down firm roots — a homeland 
in the true and basic meaning of the term, which is not open to any other 
interpretation. It would seem that this should have made their poetry less 
complicated, less obsessed by problems. But a 20th century Jewish poet, who 
has lived through all the upheavals of this turbulent century, with the addition 
of all the suffering which was heaped upon the Jewish people during World 
War II and all the eventful occurrences in the tiny land of Palestine during the 
last 60 years, and who is familiar with the poetry of T.S. Eliot, W.H. Auden, 
Paul Eluard and the other great contemporary figures, can no longer “sing as 
the bird sings,” to quote Goethe. As might be expected, the younger school of 
Hebrew lyric poets write about the same subjects which have always occupied 
lyric poets: nature, love, youth and age, relations between man and man, and 
sometimes the relations between man and God. But, reading this poetry, we 
sense in it the pulse of the century we live in. The younger poets display a 
tendency, like young poets everywhere today, to introduce words and nouns 
generally considered to be “unpoetical” into their poetry. Thus one of these 
poets, Yehuda Amihai, writes about his sojourn with a girl friend outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, where death lurked behind every stone : 


“For a long time we remained there 
Weak and defeated. 

No insurance companies were ready 
To insure our happiness for cash.” 

In another poem the same poet compares his life, which proceeds from one 
dramatic event to another, from one war to another, to ‘‘an old office calendar 
filled up with appointments.” At the same time, the most recent poetry places 
great emphasis on the language of the Bible, particularly the lyrical passages, 
and passages from the prayers. These are used in a surprising juxtaposition with 
colloquial language, and with words specially chosen for their everyday, secular 
character, in such a way that the ancient phrases, so filled with rich associations, 
take on an entirely new quality and fit into the poem in the same way that the 
ancient buildings unearthed in archaeological excavations in Israel fit perfectly 
into the new culture being created in this country. 

In addition to this use of language, the same restlessness which expresses 
itself in syncopated rhythm and in an abandonment of smooth and too-facile 
thymes, indicates in the young poets’ verse the attitude of people who live in 
a period of upheaval, turmoil and insecurity — all of which become the raw 
material for the poets’ works, which often express the history of the Jewish 
people and Palestine in recent years. One of the most beautiful poems in Avner 
Trainin’s collection is called ‘Back to Auschwitz.” In it Trainin describes with 
an economical use of words the creaking of the rusty railroad cars leaving 
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for the Nazi death camp. Suddenly, when the train arrives at its grim destination, 
he sees — not chimney stacks, not the horrors of Auschwitz, but flowers which 
had blossomed on the site of the camp: “so many flowers.” We almost recall 
the lines of a poem by a contemporary Italian poet : 


“Tante rose per nascondere il abisso !” 
(So many roses in order to conceal the abyss !) 

The poet, Haim Guri, who played an active role in Israel's War of In- 
dependence, writes of his experiences and spiritual struggles in the fighting. 
When such poets as T. Carmi and Touvya Riibner speak about their personal and 
most intimate feelings, we perceive their direct link with the world around them. 
Common to all these poets is their clinging to hope, their affirmation of life 
despite all their despair, and the feeling of identification with the world which 
is being built about them with sweat, toil and sacrifice. Among these young 
poets, as well as among the prose writers, there are several members of kibbutzim, 
whose literary creativity is part of their daily work in the collective society. 

I have deliberately avoided fatiguing the reader with long lists of names, 
particularly as so little modern Hebrew poetry is available in English translation. 


The two or three examples quoted here can at best give only the merest glimpse 
of the quality of modern Hebrew poetry. 


II 
H ebrew prose can also trace its origins back further than the last few decades. 

Many of the most important Hebrew writers never lived in Israel or did 
not create their best work in this country. 

The problems facing a writer of prose are not the same as those facing the 
poet. In the realistic story, which describes its characters’ natures and personalities 
through their speech, the words they use and the structure of the sentences they 
utter, the author is virtually compelled to draw upon deep resources of language 
spoken for many generations until they become typical for the society which 
created them and of every social stratum and individual in that society. This 
is a serious problem, yet it is not a problem faced only by modern Hebrew 
literature. Anyone who has lived in the German-speaking cantons of Switzerland, 
for example, knows that their literature was not born out of the colloquial 
language, because the written language, whether employed in books, newspapers 
or the theater, has almost no connection with the language actually spoken by 
the inhabitants; the difference between the two forms of Swiss German are so 
tremendous that, when comparing the revival of the Hebrew language in Israel 
with the form of literary German taught in the Swiss schools as the only official 
language and also as the language of literature, the impression is that Swiss 
German is really a dead language. Yet it boasts of such well-known writers as 
Gottfried Keller, Konrad Ferdinand Meyer, the 20th century novelist and 
dramatist Max Frisch and others, who describe their characters perfectly con- 
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vincingly in attractive but lifeless Swiss German. The problem of the Hebrew 
prose writer who spent his childhood abroad and was educated in the native 
language of his country, brings to mind the linguistic problems faced by the 
Italian writer trom Trieste, Italo Svevo, as he describes himself in his book 
“Coscenzia di Zeno.” However, these problems become less important every year, 
with the development and consolidation of Hebrew culture in Israel. Further, it 
is not a cast-iron rule that the prose writer must always be a human tape- 
recorder of everyday speech. The greatest living Hebrew prose stylist, Shmuel 
Yosef Agnon, has created a literary style which is not a reproduction of idiomatic 
language. Agnon, who turned 71 this year, came to Palestine 50 years ago. He 
is indissolubly linked to the past of the Jewish people, and to the tradition and 
customs of Jewish life in the Galician town of Buczacz, where he was born. 


Even in his tales of life in Palestine, such as his great work ‘Days Gone 
By,” or in some of the most recent stories published in ‘The Book of Deeds,” 
which describe the experiences of individuals living at the present time, we 
sense that he has set himself the task of being a bridge between the irrecoverable 
past and the new life surging around him. He draws upon various sources : 
sometimes his style is that of the Hasidic tales of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
but by employing his considerable powers of description and irony, Agnon 
creates an atmosphere of complex and many-sided reality. Sometimes it seems 
that he is relating a naive and transparent tale, a sort of folk legend, but he 
invariably succeeds in transmuting this simple naivete into something infinitely 
more profound and significant, whether he is telling us the story of a poor 
man in a Galician town at the end of the last century, in his book “The Bridal 
Canopy,” describing the beginning of the upbuilding of Palestine by the halutzim 
(pioneers), in “Days Gone By,” or relating the plight of European Jewry after 
World War I, in “To Tarry for the Night.” 


Haim Hazaz also draws his linguistic material from ancient Hebrew sources, 
but he is alive to the language spoken by various communal groups in Israel and 
continually searching for characteristic patterns of speech. Hazaz probably has 
the richest and most elaborate prose style of anyone writing in Hebrew today. 
This author's development is eloquent testimony to what is happening in Hebrew 
literature in Israel. Hazaz began his literary career in Russia 60 years ago. His 
first published stories, such as “Shmuel Frankfurter,” dealt with the Russian 
Revolution and placed him immediately in the first rank of the Hebrew writers 
whose style and themes were deeply influenced by the atmosphere of the 1920's 
in Russia. Both Russian and Hebrew writers attempted to describe their new 
experiences in new literary forms. The post-revolutionary stories were followed 
by a strange and cruel Biblical tale, “The Bridegroom of Blood,” and an 
unfinished novel about Jewish life in Southern Russia, entitled ‘In a Forest 
Colony.” 
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After arriving in Israel, Hazaz was attracted to the life of the Oriental and 
Sephardi settlers in Palestine. The color, emotional variety and strangeness of 
the life of the Yemenite Jews seemed to him to offer excellent material for a 
novel or series of novels; perhaps, too, Hazaz was drawn by the challenge of 
giving literary expression to this way of life, which no other “European” Jewish 
writer had ventured to describe. (The best-known writers stemming from and 
writing about oriental Jewish communities are Yehuda Burla and Mordehai 
Tabib.) Hazaz immersed himself in the study of Yemenite speech patterns, 
their way of life and their mental and emotional attitudes. The result was 
several short stories and two full length novels: ‘Those Who Dwell in Gardens” 
and ‘‘Yaish.” After his “Yemenite” period, Hazaz returned to “European” 
themes. But his works on Yemenite life undoubtedly represent not only 
a literary expedition to an exotic world, but also an important contribution to 
what is called in Israel “The Ingathering of the Exiles.” It was far more than 
an ethnological study; Hazaz succeeded in penetrating the Yemenite psyche and 
laying it bare in the most intimate detail. Probably no territory in the world 
as small as Israel holds such a great variety of communal groups, habits, beliefs, 
patterns of thought and human reactions — the result of cultures and ways of 
life which are sometimes separated from one another by thousands of years. No 
Israeli writer need travel to a distant village in a far-off country in order to 
study the life of that community; he need only study the behavior of the people 
he meets every day in the streets of the city or in the village. 


L ife in Israel, which always has thousands of associations with the past, 
is fearful of the future and wants to be reassured about its place in Jewish 
history. Its sense of time cannot, as we have seen, be confined only to the 
present, because the concept of present varies so widely from community to 
community. This way of life in modern Israel must, from time to time, take 
a backward glance at itself in order to measure itself against those days, thou- 
sands of years ago, which formed the prelude to the present State of Israel. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the historical novel has such a great appeal 
to the Hebrew speaking public. The unprecedented success of Moshe Shamir's 
book, “King of Flesh and Blood,” which deals with the Hasmonean King 
Alexander Yannai, is eloquent proof of this. It must be noted that a historical 
novel in Hebrew has marked differences from an historical novel in any other 
language. The fact that the language forms a direct continuation with the 
past is a considerable aid to the author. An English author writing a book 
on the Hellenistic period, for example, has to invent an artificial type of 
language in order to convey the spirit of that distant age. But a Hebrew writer 
need not do this, for Hebrew is basically still the same language it was when 
the Bible was compiled. The style of Shamir’s historical novel reflects this con- 
tinuity. The book and its sequel, the play, “The War of the Sons of Light,” 
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appeared in time to take advantage of the deciphering of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
This revealed that the problems of war and peace discussed in Shamir’s book, 
the stands taken by the extreme fanatics and the moderates, and the idea of 
giving Judaism various meanings and contents were the principal issues at stake 
during that period also. In additional to his historical novels, which include “The 
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Poor Man’s Lamb,” which tells the story of Uriah the Hittite (Second Book of 
Kings, Chapter II), Moshe Shamir has written several books about present-day 
Israel and the War of Independence. These include “He Walked Through the 
Fields” and “With His Own Hands.” 

Like most of the younger prose writers, Shamir describes the experiences of 
the young people of Israel during the crucial struggle for independence in 1948, 
which was undoubtedly the dominating experience of the present younger genera- 
tion. S. Yizhar (Yizhar Smilansky) is perhaps the most prominent member of 
the young generation of sabras (Israeli-born youth) to give expression to this 
fighting generations’ problems and doubts, without shirking the treatment of the 
tragic struggle against the Arab inhabitants of Palestine. In two outstanding 
stories, “The Prisoner’’ and ‘“‘Khirbet Khiza,” Yizhar describes the young sabra’s 
feelings of guilt and helplessness at the knowledge that in saving his own life 
and the lives of the Jewish population of Palestine, he had been unable to avoid 
harming his neighbors, the Palestine Arabs. The story, ‘The Prisoner,” written 
ten years ago, recalls the story “L’Hdte,” in the late Albert Camus’ collection 
“Exile and the Kingdom.” Yizhar returned to his main theme — the individual 
in time of war — in “Days of Ziklag,” a 1,143-page novel which appeared last 
year and has won two important literary prizes in Israel. The book describes 
seven days during the War of Independence in an outpost in the Negev. 
Yizhar has also written stories about kibbutz life and pioneering in the Negev, 
whose lyrical and poetical character lends a special quality to the description of 
life in Israei. 

Kibbutz life forms the subject of many works by young Hebrew writers, 
many of whom were or are themselves members of kibbutzim. The latter group 
includes Natan Shaham and Zvi Arad. 

The time has not yet come to sum up the achievements of Hebrew litera- 
ture in the last few decades. We are at present witnessing this literature in the 
actual process of developing and growing. Sometimes the experiments outnumber 
the achievements; at other times it seems as if we can already point to certain 
authors and certain work as signs of definite maturity and progress. But we are 
still too close to events to be able to evaluate them properly. At least another 
ten years’ perspective will be needed before we will be able to survey the 
progress of modern Hebrew literature with the requisite degree of prescience 
and objectivity. 


(Translated by Aubrey Hodes) 
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; Ho 
The woman still bending over her own echoing self . 
There in the sunbeams, in a corner of the room. a 
Hands across her belly as on a loaf of bread, (x 
And listening with her finger tips ho 
To the bird in her blood’s cage, the 
Her chest rising and falling like the throbbing 
of root-sap pouring in her veins 
Day and night, night and day, 
As if a star had sprouted beneath her heart. 
In the sunbeams, in a corner of the room, : 
The woman sitting over her echoing body-hill. i. 
Beyond the window in the blinding light, ; 
The world running along as usual sth 
With its commotion, noise, T 
The calling of the wind and the cries of men ; : 
Yet nothing will reach her ears " 
Listening to the little song, ee 
The little song in her body so big. I 
In the sunbeams, in a corner of room, : 
The woman is sitting over her little song. ¢ 
And she thinks : How hollow my body will be soon, 
How empty I will be, P 
A withered ear of grain, ‘ 
A wood without a bird. 


But the brooks of consolation are already rising, , 
The warm milk bursting rises in flood. 


Like sunbeams. 
(Translated by DOV VARDI) 
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When the first rumbles of unrest began 
to be heard in South Africa recently, a 
strange thing happened at Broadcasting 
House in Johannesburg. African listeners to 
the Bantu program heard a defiant song 
of militant nationalism, slipped into the 
programs by one of the radio announcers 
(who was promptly dismissed). For a few 
hours the state-controlled radio broadcast 
the following stirring words: 

“Wake up my people ! 

Be united. 

The fault is with us 

All nations trample us in the dust.” 

This episode is typical of the new spirit 
of African independence now abroad in 
South Africa, that fantastically beautiful 
country where, it is said, the Boers hate 
the Britons, the British hate the Jews, the 
Jews hate the Indians, the Indians hate 
the Bantu, and everyone hates the Coloreds. 
The Zulus, Kosas and the other once-proud 
African tribes have recovered their almost 
forgotten dignity and self-respect, and have 
served the white man notice that their 
tights are no longer forfeit. Sharpeville, 
Langa and Nyanga will one day mean to 
the African people in the Union what 
Bunker Hill means to an American or 
Ghandi’s protest against the salt tax to 
an Indian: the first stations in a national 
campaign of liberation leading to independ- 
ence and sovereignty. It is no longer a 
question of #f, but of how: not of whether, 
but of when. 

Yet Zion has remained silent, apart from 
a few indeterminate mutterings, No argu- 
ments about Israel’s gratitude to the South 
African Government for past services render- 
ed, or anxiety about the possible fate of the 
120,000 Jews living there, can justify an 
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absence of comment which can only be in- 
terpreted as ethical blindness and political 
idiocy. Israel cannot expect other countries 
to concern themselves about anti-Semitic acts 
directed towards Jews, if it does not take 
up the cudgels on behalf of Africans who 
are denied basic rights in the name of a 
contemptible racist doctrine, A nation which 
aspires, as we are so frequently reminded 
by Israel's philosopher-statesmen, to be a 
light to the nations, must first kindle its 
own sacred flame. 
* 

A distinguished Indian visitor is at present 
in Israel: Mr. Raja Hutheesing, the Indian 
author, economist and founder of the Liberal 
Freedom Party, and incidentally Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s brother-in-law. Mr. Hutheesing pro- 
pounds an interesting thesis. Israel should 
not wait for India to establish diplomatic 
relations with it, he says, but should con- 
centrate on promoting trade and economic 
contacts between the two countries. And he 
has practical suggestions: “India is interested 
in Israeli potash, bromine and phosphates, 
and can offer Israel iron, steel, sugar and 
tobacco.” Another interesting idea is a 
regular freight and passenger service from 
Eilat to Indian ports. 


* 


In the utilitarian atmosphere of Israel's 
political world, it is a relief to turn to 
words of more lasting wisdom than yester- 
day’s editorials. This passage of Martin Bu- 
ber’s came to mind the other day: “Love is 
responsibility of an I for a Thou. In this 
lies the likeness of all who love, from the 
smallest to the greatest, and from the man 
whose life is rounded in that of a loved 
being to him who is all his life nailed to 
the cross of the world, and who ventures 
to bring himself to the dreadful point — 
to love all men.” 

And from here to Thoreau’s reply to 
Emerson, after the former had gone to jail 
rather than pay taxes to a government which 
supported slavery, Emerson asked Thoreau 
why he was in jail. Thoreau replied: “Why 
are you outside?” 

ISHMAEL 











The West Goes to the East 


INDIENFAHRT EINES PSYCHIATERS, 
MEDARD BOSS, Pfulingen, Guenther Nas- 
ke, 1959, 260 pp., 14,80 DM. 

The world is one world or in the process 
of becoming one world. But is world 
science also one science ? Here we encounter 
a strange paradox. The two traditions of 
science — the Western and the Eastern — 
are still strange to one another and have 
not merged. Western science is making great 
progress in its mastery of the material side 
of nature — progress exemplified by the 
Sputniks and Luniks. But Western science 
has not progressed as much in its under- 
standing -of man’s spiritual and mental 
make-up as it has in its understanding of 
natural processes. On the other hand, the 
wisdom of the East is all directed inward, 
and this branch of world science has reach- 
ed conclusions which are still unknown to 
the West, 


Will these two traditions meet? It au- 
gurs well for developing world unity that an 
increasing number of Western psychologists 
and philosophers are going to the East in 
order to study its scientific traditions at 
first hand. They do not only approach the 
East as an object of study, but also come 
there to learn and study in order that West- 
ern science might benefit from the East's 
achievements during thousands of years of 
continuous effort. 

Medard Boss, the author of the book under 
review, now Professor of Psychotherapy at 
the University of Zurich, spent several months 
in India and Indonesia to obtain informa- 
tion about methods of healing mental illness 
which he hoped to use for his own patients 


in Zurich, The book opens with a surpris- 
ing confession: despite the great progress 
made in the last generation under Freud's 
ideological leadership on the one hand, and 
the influence of Buber’s “I and Thou” con- 
cept, on the other, Western psychology has 
remained fundamentally a question mark, 
The author remarks that “in the insupport- 
able dilemma between the great demands my 
patients made upon me and the inadequacy 
of my knowledge of psychology and my per- 
formance as a psycho-analyst, I remembered 
the tremendous advantage available to stu- 
dents of human nature in India, compared 
to the young science in the West. After all, 
the leading masters in India have delved 
into the nature of man and his world for 
more than four thousand years.” This is 
how the author opens his description of his 
journey to India. 


The first part of his book is intended 
mainly for specialists in psycho-analysis. Boss 
discusses the state of education in the Men- 
tal Health Faculties of Indian and Indones- 
ian universities. He describes in an object 
ive manner the conflict between Western 
medicine and Ayurovedic, the thousands-of- 
years old Indian medicine. The clinical ex- 
periments of these two forms of medicine 
are fully described. He notes his meetings 
with Western scientists working in the East, 
and complains bitterly of their arrogant atti- 
tude toward their Indian colleagues. The fact 
that he himself had an attitude of deep re 
spect for the Asian scientists and their tra- 
ditions, and expressed his sincere desire to 
learn from them, paved the way for his 
friendship with his Indian professional col~ 
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leagues, who soon agreed to let him take 
part in their professional consultations, Here 
the author records an interesting experience. 
Despite the vastly different racial character- 
istics and environment, the mental illnesses 
prevalent in India showed the same structur- 
es, the same complexes, the same 
dream images and the same projections as 
in the West. The ‘joint family’ system 
which is prevalent in India and is based on 
a stringent separation of the sexes and 
maintains a virtual taboo on bodily and 
sensual matters, creates a fertile soil for 
neurotic illnesses (the author gives us a 
detailed analysis of this system’s advantages 
and drawbacks), Thus the historic analysis 
carried out by Freud in Vienna at the end 
of the 19th century is relevant to India in 
the mid-20th century, despite the differing 
conditions, Medard Boss is deeply concerned 
by the dangers which will be created by the 
clash between the freer Western life and the 
traditional rigid control of sensual life which 
prevails in the East — a clash which can be 
destructive. 

The author’s understanding of the Eastern 
peoples and their way of life is so far-reach- 
ing that he even emphasizes the positive 
aspects of the caste system, Whatever the 
perfectly valid arguments against this system 
may be, he observes, it must not be for- 
gotten that it affords a spiritual prop to 
millions of Indians even at the present time. 
The protection supplied to a citizen of a 
Western country by its social insurance 
schemes cannot be compared in any way 
to the protection afforded to an Indian by 
virtue of the caste to which he belongs. As 
long as this system is in force, it will be 
the most effective defense against mental ill- 
ness, 

Whereas the first part of the book is 
mainly intended for specialists, as noted 
the second part — “Searching for 
the Wisdom of India’ — is of a general 
philosophical character. Encountering many 
difficulties en route, which he describes with 
characteristic humor, the Swiss psychoanalyst 
penetrated to the heart of Indian wisdom and 
mysticism. His first meeting was with a 


earlier, 


professor of psychotherapy in one of the 
Indian universities, who healed his patients 
by exploiting ancient Indian religion and 
philosophy. The basis of this cure, according 
to the Indian professor, lies in the patient's 
making a conscious discovery of his spiritual 
character. The patient has to realize that this 
own small ego is surrounded by the all- 
embracing spirituality which the Indians call 
Brahman. But, the professor added, in order 
for the doctor to be able to heal his patients 
in this way, he himself has to overcome his 
‘own small ego, his desire for personal pos- 
sessions and ambitions, and the pride which 
springs from his professional success, and na- 
turally has te forfeit any payment for his 
medical services, 


The conversation with this professor forms 
an introduction to various accounts of Boss’ 
meetings with a few genuine Indian sages. 
Of special interest in these accounts is the 
description of the atmosphere surrounding 
these sages and of the ineffable peace en- 
veloping everyone who comes into contact 
with them. This atmosphere radiating from 
the holy man distinguishes the small number 
of true sages from the many impersonators 
and charlatans, “This teacher's whole being 
has been purified by a complete lack of 
selfishness and by an all-embracing love.” 
The author spent two weeks in close proxim- 
ity to one of these teachers. “Not one word, 
one glance, one deed displayed even the 
smallest possible adherence to his egoistical 
needs, Even more than that: the radiation 
emanating from this man silenced the selfish 
urges of all the people who were in the 
immediate vicinity. I derived so much spiri- 
tual nourishment from my contact with this 
teacher that I completely forgot about food.” 

Boss had a particularly illuminating con- 
versation with another sage (unfortunately 
the author does not mention the names of 
any of the people he spoke to). This Indian 
thinker was familiar with Western philosopy, 
and the conversation revolved round the dif- 
ference between Western and Eastern mental- 
ity. The Indian sage cited Descartes, who 
doubted the existence of everything except 
the ego, as typical of Western man and his 
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mental processes, This attitude, adopted by 
the father of Western philosophy, revealed 
the contrast between the ego and the whole 
of nature, and mankind’s desire to dominate 
and control all the phenomena which the 
ego encountered. In the West, the ego, as 
a thinking subject, had enveloped the whole 
world, and, as in Descartes’ philosophy, had 
reduced all natural phenomena to purely 
human images. 

The West's desire to dominate the entire 
world is appropriate to this philosophy, but 
eventually Western man becomes dependent 
on the objective world whose reality he 
wishes to deny. In his conversation, the 
Indian sage spoke at length about some of 
the inmost aspects of Western psychology, 
which, he claimed, had only investigated 
man in a waking state. 


It was true that, under Freud’s influence, 
Western psychology had also turned its at- 
tention to the interpretation of dreams, but 
here again it had only regarded dream-life 
as a consequence of the conscious life; it 
did not want to see that the dreamer’s 
world was for him as real as that ex- 
perienced by waking man. Further, Western 
psychology, the Indian claimed, had com- 
pletely neglected deep, dreamless sleep. It 
was this type of sleep which raised the 
question of man’s true identity, which re- 
mains constant throughout his waking life, 
his dream life and his deep sleep; this was 
pointed out as early as the 9th century py 
the Indian philosopher Shankara. What is 
the guarantee of the identity of the man ‘n 
question in his different stages? The Indian 
thinkers do not attempt to find the answer 
to this difficult philosophical question with 
the assistance of intellectual aids, but through 
prolonged and intense study of meditation 
and spiritual concentration which can liberate 
man’s most sublime capacities for thought. 
In this way man becomes a sensitive listener 
to what his environment tells him about 
itself and about him, A man’s character lies 
in his inner light. A man’s spirit is like a 
lamp, but what lights the lamp are the 
things themselves, in contrast to the teach- 
ings of the Western schools of idealism, 


which maintain that man can only under- 
stand the world when he possesses it. 
However, the author's great admiration for 
Eastern thinking does not blind him to real- 
ity; he does not advise Westerners to sur- 
render their own specific mentality and to 
adopt the Indian approach completely. On 
the contrary, he tells us about a certain 
Indian psychologist who went to Europe, 
where he studied Western methods of treat- 
ing mental illness for two years. The result 
was that his own mental balance was upset. 
Boss also refers to Western scientists who 
accepted Eastern thinking unquestioningly and 
paid for this with serious mental illnesses. 
The author does not recommend, therefore, 
that Eastern methods and ideas should be 
transferred wholesale to the West, but that 
Western psychiatrists should learn from the 
East to study inner processes, The West 
must learn from the East that any healing 
of mental illness must be preceded by an 
internal revolution in the thinking of the 
doctor himself. Th’s answer, which is given 
at the end of the book, is perhaps adequate 
for the professional questions which the 
author is engaged in, but it does not pro- 
vide a solution to the great problem raised 
by the book: has the West realized how 
vast the East’s treasure-house of wisdom 15 
and how can we prevent the West from 
destroying this wisdom, built up so pains- 
takingly over thousands of years ? How can 
we bridge the abyss between West and 
East in science and merge the two into 
an harmonious whole? The book itself plays 
an important role in this respect by indicat- 
ing the great value of Eastern science and 
culture. If these were to be destroyed as the 
result of the victories of Western science, 
it would be an irreparable loss to all 
mankind. 
SHMUEL H. BERGMANN 


Modernizing the Middle East 

THE PASSING OF TRADITIONAL 
SOCIETY: Modernizing the Middle East, 
by DANIEL LERNER, with the collabora- 
tion of LUCILLE W. PEVSNER, The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1958, 466 pp. 


—— 
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The story of this book began in 1950, 
when the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia University started a survey in 
Turkey, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, Syria and 
Iran. (Greece was also included in the 
survey, but has not been included in the 
book; in Iraq the difficulties proved to 
be so great that this country was dropped 
and replaced by Iran). On the basis of an 
exhaustive questionnaire (given in full as 
an appendix to the book) about 300 respon- 
dents were interviewed in each country by 
Native teachers or students supervised by 
American sociologists. The respondents were 
asked their habits and preferences with 
regard to mass communication media, their 
attitudes towards foreigners and foreign 
countries, their general outlook on life and 
the main features of their daily lives. The 
preliminary analysis was then published by 
different authors as Bureau memoranda on 
each country. Later, the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology invited Professor Ler- 
ner to re-analyze the material and to mold 
it into a single comprehensive study. The 
result was the book under review. 


The purpose of this book is to explain 
uhy — and show how — individuals and 
their institutions modernize themselves to- 
gether. Since social change operates through 
people, the author denies a unique role to 
“social determinism.” He attempts, there- 
fore, to find the personality mechanism 
governing modernization. The result is what 
he calls “empathy,” defined in simplified 
form as “the capacity to see oneself in the 
other fellow’s situation” (page 50). The 
main external agents of modernization are 
the modern mass media — the press, radio 
and movies, “Millions of people, who never 
left their native heath, now are learning 
to imagine how life is organized in differ- 
ent lands and under different codes than 
their own” (p. 54). 

This was, in fact, an assumption made. 
by the compilers of the questionnaire, which 
deals mainly with the subjects’ attitude to 
mass media. One of the main objectives — 
if not the main objective — was to in- 


vestigate the degree to which public opinion 
existed in the various countries studied 
and to examine the direction taken by this 
public opinion, The central position occupied 
by the mass media in this study leads the 
author to attribute to them exclusive im- 
portance in the process of modernization : 
he states, for example, that ‘today’s Middle 
East ‘chaos’ is largely due to the shift 
of modernist inspiration from the discreet 
discourse of a few in Oxford colleges and 
Paris salons to the exhortations broadcast 
among the multitudes, by the mass media” 
(p. 45). The mass media are, in this view, 
the principal factors in the emancipation 
of women (p, 196 cf.), and are even 
the motives for the initiation of the modern- 
ization sequences among the _ tradition- 
al Bedouin (p. 327-8). Moreover, “in 
the developing attitudes of the transi- 
tionals, and in the growth of mass media 
as a formative influence, is contained a key 
to the Middle Eastern future’ (p. 402). 
In this reviewer's opinion, other factors in 
modernization, especially social and econom- 
ic changes, have been largely underemphasiz- 
ed or even disregarded by the authors. 


This may be the reason for the fact 
that the book devotes little space to certain 
basic factors in modernization in the Middle 
East, such as the question of loyality to 
the family, the tribe, the religious commun- 
ity, the locality and the nationality. Never- 
theless, the book contains extremely valuable 
and interesting material and a thought-pro- 
voking analysis of the present Middle East 
scene. 


The people questioned by the team were 
classified according to literacy, urbanism, 
media participation and empathy. The three 
main groups into which they were divided 
were the Moderns, the Transitionals, (sub- 
divided into three divisions) and the Tradi- 
tionals (see p. 71). Various criteria wete 
used in each country to divide the people 
questioned into the group to which they 
belonged, but they were always more or less 
parallel to this basic typology. The autnor 
examines the attitude of members of the 
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various groups to their own individual situa- 
tion, their social groups and the external 
world. He shows, for example, that the 
feeling of personal impotence is most in- 
tense among the transitionals of Egypt, 
Syria and Iran, and smallest in all groups 
in Turkey, Lebanon and Jordan (p. 100). 


This frustration of the transitionals — their 
considerable personal desires which exceed 
institutional capacities — is seen as the 


basis of many social and political phenomena 
in Syria and Egypt during the last decade. 

The author attempts, in a similar fashion, 
to deduce the happiness of the people 
questioned. It is both interesting and strange 
that he found the highest degree of un- 
happiness among the traditionals, particularly 
in Iran and Jordan (p. 102). This is par- 
ticularly strange in view of the author's 
Statement that “happiness expresses a ratio 
between desires and satisfaction.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the Bedouin in Jordan 
described themselves as “very happy” (p. 328). 


The answers given to the questionnaire 
by the 1,600 inhabitants of the Middle 
East who were questioned for this survey 
confirm the existence of various social pro- 
cesses which have been noted previously 
by other observers. The following examples 
struck this reviewer as particularly interest- 
ing: the decline in the influence exerted hy 
the mukhtar and the traditional village 
bodies, and the new public role of rural 
youth in Lebanon, the enormous  cleav- 
ages between divergent styles of lifes in 
Syria and Egypt, leading to a large psychic 
gap between the intelligentsia and other 
layers of society (pp. 92-93, 236-237, 277), 
the amazing degree of class-consciousness 
displayed by the Egyptian workers interview- 
ed (pp. 299, 232-233, 260-261), the decline 
in religion and religious feeling in the 
Egyptian cities (p.. 230, 234) and Jordan 
(pp. 317, 330) — compared with the im- 
portance of religion, or at least the attend- 
ance at the mosque or the church among 
the Syrian moderns (p. 277), a phenomenon 
which should perhaps be examined more 
closely in an attempt to find an explanation 
for it. 


The readers of New Outlook will 
no doubt be particularly interested in the 
table given on page 313, in which the 
author summarixes the replies given to the 
question: What in the subject’s opinion was 
the principal problem facing his country ? 
The priority of the Israeli or Palestine prto- 
blem in these replies is shown in the 
following table : 


PRIORITY OF “PALESTINE PROBLEM” 
(in percentages) 
Tradi- Transt 


tionals tionals Moderns 


Egypt 2 7 3 
Lebanon 5 _ 3 
Syria 19 28 a7 
Jordan Total 45 56 53 
Refugees 76 63 57 
Non-refugees 32 50 47 


The most interesting feature of this table 
is the low degree of interest in the Pales- 
tine problem shown in Egypt, Lebanon and, 
for that matter, in Syria. It would be re- 
vealing to discover whether any fundamental 
changes have taken place since 1950, when 
the interviews were held. 

The example of the ‘Palestine problem” 
shows that the author is not always confin- 
ed by the limited theme of the moderniza- 
tion of Middle East society. The book 
touches on various political questions (in- 
cluding the attitude to the United States and 
the Soviet Union in Iran) and other sim- 
ilar topics, These diversions from the set 
theme of the survey add interesting new 
material, but as they are unsystematic and 
in fact extremely arbitrary, they raise the 
serious question of the book’s exact frame 
of reference. Have the authors not attempted 
to cover a too widely diversified range of 
themes on the basis of limited and ia- 
adequate material, which cannot answer all 
the questions raised in the survey ? 

This question leads us inevitably to a 
second methodological problem: in each count- 
ty the author concentrates on certain aspects 
of the modernization process which are not 
always related to the aspects emphasized in 
other countries. For example, the _ stress 
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placed on the emancipation of women in 
Lebanon is liable to leave the reader with 
the impression that there are no other 
similar phenomena in other Middle East 
countries, Similarly, the survey revealed 
considerable class consciousness among 
Egyptian workers, and here again the reader 
might be led to believe that nothing com- 
parable existed in the other  count- 
ries included in the survey. But the authors 
do not discuss this question any further, 
and do not arrange the available material 
in such a way that the readers can draw 
their own conclusions. 

A third methodological comment would 
seem to be appropriate: the authors them- 
selves say that the sample in each country 
was deliberately controlled to over-represent 
readers, that js the Moderns (and to some 
extent the Transitionals) (see pp. 81, 174, 
328, etc.). Therefore the authors stress that 
no inference can be drawn from the sample 
for the total population of any country, 
except under certain very strictly defined 
conditions (page 82). 

Despite this emphasis, which is reiterated 
several times, the reader is sorely tempted 
to fall into the trap by drawing his own 
very general conclusions. In at least one 
place the authors themselves seem to have 
fallen prey to this temptation, by deducing 
general conclusions about the process of 
modernization in Syria (p. 295). Perhaps, 
too, the extreme optimism voiced by the 
authors about modernization in Turkey and 
Lebanon (see, for example, pp. 127, 219) 
is based on the deduction of general con- 
clusions from the sample of opinion at 
their disposal. 


As in every serious study, a number of 
minor criticisms could be levelled. Has only 
Sunni Islam (and not Sh?i Islam) tended 
to maintain women in a traditional way of 
life (p. 91)? The newspapers founded by 
the Lebanese Christians in Cairo were one 
factor in bringing Muslim Egyptians into 
the Arabic cultural revival, but by no 
means the only factor (p. 171). Egyptian 
Communists never maintained oral networks 
among the peasantry (p. 256). Shukri al- 


Kuwatli never favored a plan for the merger 
of Syria with Iraq, and Zaim’s coup d'état: 
was not intended to forestall such a merger: 
(p. 297). Jordan was never “‘at least 35% 
urbanized” (p. 308) and the Baghdad Pact 
was not identical with MEDO (p. 255). 

Mistakes in Arabic names occur on pages 
93 and 404. On page 98 and 102 one 
should read “from bottom to top’ instead 
of “from top to bottom.” It would be 
desirable to list an appendix containing 
some details about the people interviewed 
whose replies are quoted in this survey. 

However, these comments do not in any 
way change the basic fact that the book 
contains valuable information, an original 
analysis and interesting conclusions which: 
will stimulate the intelligent reader interest- 
ed in the subject of modern trends in the 
Middle East. 

GABRIEL BAER 


The Destiny of the Middle East 


DESTIN DU PROCHE ORIENT, by PIERRE 
RONDOT, Edition du Centurion, Paris, 1959. 


If Rochefoucauld had lived in this century 
of growing nationalism he might have said 
that it is much easier to discover the faults 
of other nations than those of one’s own 
people, This dictum might be exemplified by 
the work of a fellow Frenchman, Colonel 
Pierre Rondot, who has now provided the 
French-reading public with “as clear and 
simple as possible’ a guidebook to help the 
perplexed reader of the daily press. 

When we say -that it is easier to discover 
the faults of others, we did not mean that 
M. Rondot has nothing to say about the 
faults of French policy itself. He blames 
“conservative French opinion” for its violent 
campaign against the treaties of 1936, which 
would have granted Syria and Lebanon some 
measure of independence, and explains this 
opposition by “‘an attachment to a narrow-mind- 
ed traditionalist view of France's mission in 
the Levant.” France was especially mistaken 
about Lebanon, as there she forfeited “an 
extraordinary opportunity for relations with 
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a non-hostile Oriental nationalism.” In general, 
M. Rondot claims that the agents of the 
French Mandate “almost did not sense Arab 
nationalism.” They felt themselves estranged 
from an aggressive British-tutored Arab na- 
tionalism which they had, in fact, themselves 
fostered. They lagged behind in appreciating 
the power of the new ideas then spreading 
in the East. 

Concerning Suez, M. Rondot says that it 
was an unconsidered action which misjudged 
the potentialities of Arab nationalism and the 
strength of Soviet intervention. But, in the 
final analysis, the author has a very lofty 
and idealistic view of French oriental policy, 
which is... “generous and _ disinterested... 
nourishes liberal and national movements... 
multiplies schools and hospitals...” In the 
eyes of France, the Mandate was a progres- 
Sive action of long-range political and ad- 
ministrative education, to be carried out with 
patience and scrupulous respect for 
sectarian particularisms. 

On the other hand, he takes quite a critical 
view of Anglo-Saxon policies. About the 
Anglo-American landing in Jordan he says 
that “gunboat policies have grown obsolete,” 
seeming to forget about French gunboat 
policies in North Africa. He warns the Anglo- 
Saxon powers that the “time has passed when 
one could use force efficiently... Force may 
bend men but not feelings...” 

Colonel Rondot is especially critical of 
the United States’ Middle Eastern policy: it 
neglected the fundamental desires of the Arab 
people and tried to impose American political 
views inspired by considerations alien to the 
region, He notes “the fatal blind alley of 
the Baghdad Pact’ and “the defeat of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine in Syria,” and _ states 
that “the impotence of the United States has 
been manifest.” He pillories the “grave il- 
lusion that the Soviet Union would let the 
US. build up the northern rampart destined 
to besiege it, without reacting.” 

While the author is also very critical of 
British policy, which “‘sacrificed non-Arabic 
minorities,’ he does appreciate some of its 
aspects. The British were the only ones to 
have some ideas about replacing the Ottoman 
Empire by an Arab Empire governed by 


local 


analogous means and with the benefits of an 
identical guardianship — indirect rule through 
the expedient of Arab nationalism. The 
British had a better understanding of the 
Arab demand for self-affirmation. 

Colonel Rondot is at his best in two fields: 
in the subtle analysis of Arab mentality and 
in the reconstruction of great power intrigues. 
He has, for instance, a fine description of 
how and why Transjordan was established 
by the British, of the background of Eden’s 
declaration in favor of Arab unity, of how 
the Baghdad Pact policy drove Arab national- 
ism into the arms of the Soviet Union, and 
of the developments which led to the Iraqi 
revolution. He shows clearly why it was much 
easier for the Arab states to accept Soviet 
aid which — in contrast to Western as- 
sistance — did not compromise the principle 
of equality between states. The Arab political 
mentality needed self-assertion, which it found 
with the help of Abdul Nasser, This self- 
assertion was in need of an equal confidence 
on the part of the foreigners, and the Soviet 
Union was the first to show the Arabs its 
confidence in them. 

M. Rondot also displays appreciation of the 
developments following the Palestine defeat, 
This defeat was the “basis of a vast internal 
revolution, whose gravity and generality will 
appear only gradually.” 


M. Rondot’s limitations, however, are a 
very strong pro-Western and conservative bias. 
He, for example, takes the socialist majority 
in Israel to task for causing discontent among 
“the more active citizens.’’ According to the 
author, the cooperative and collective structures 
in Israel “are wearing out because of the 
pitiless assault of facts.” This same limitation 
blinds the author to the impact of economic 
developments. In discussing the principal 
forces at work in the Middle East he men- 
tions Christian initiative) Moslem reforms, 
Oriental nationalism, local conservative re- 
actions, foreign intervention and external pres- 
sure, but has not one word for the impact 
of economic developments. 


His pro-Western bias reveals itself clearly 
when he takes Egypt to task for being un- 
grateful for British aid to pan-Arabism and 
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for exploiting the Arab League in order to 
expel the British. 

There are some errors in the book, The 
Liberation Province in Egypt is in the Western 
desert of Alexandria and not in Fayum. The 
Moslem Brethren did not play a preponderant 
role in the Egyptian military revolt. The ship 
which was sunk by its passengers was not 
the ‘“Struma’’ but the ‘Patria,’ which was 
exploded in Haifa harbor, while the “Struma” 
was sunk in the Black Sea by enemy action. 
Lord Passfield’s White Paper was issued be- 
fore the Moslem Congress of 1931 and not 
after it. Nahas Pasha was not dismissed by 
Farouk because the king wanted a free hand 
in Palestine, but because of internal policy 
considerations, In 1948 the Arab Legion did 
not have to “storm” Nablus and Hebron, 
which were firmly in Arab hands. The Jews 
of Iraq and Iran were not expelled against 
their will. Casual incidents which broke out 
on the Israel-Jordan border before the comple- 
tion of the book led the author to believe 
that there was great tension on that border. 

A special feature of M. Rondot’s book is 
a quite original proposal for the solution of 
the Jewish-Arab dispute: a trusteeship of the 
Vatican — or of all the Christian churches 
for that matter — on the basis of the Holy 
Places, calling on the peoples professing 
monotheistic religions (Arabs and Jews) to 
honor and safeguard the Holy Places and to 
sacrifice some of the aims of their policies. 
This seems to be the idea held by the Holy 
See. Details include the banning of any po- 
litical or nationalistic activity, an international 
volunteer corps, a mixed police, etc. 

It is precisely in the field of Jewish-Arab 
relations that M. Rondot is at his best in 
the phenomonologic treatment of the problem, 
giving us a vivid picture of the feelings and 
passions in the Arab camp, while neglecting 
to analyze the deeper reasons — which are 
connected with Great Power meddling. The 
Jewish-Arab antagonism has, according to the 
author, been the central problem of the Arab 
world from 1936 onwards, and he criticizes 
the Arabs for not recognizing this central fact 
in time. He derides Feisal for his agreement 
with Weizmann, and scorns Azzem Pasha 
for failing to recognize Zionism, in 1932, as 


an implacable and fundamental enemy of the 
Arab nation. Only in 1936 did the Arabs, 
“finally enlightened by their passions’ (what 
a contradiction!), achieve a complete conscious- 
ness of the amplitude and nature of the danger 
menacing them. And even after that, he crit- 
icizes the Egyptians for forgetting, in the 
’40s, that the Palestine crisis was the capital 
problem of the Arab world. The only one 
who has had a clear vision, since 1920, is 
the Mufti, according to Rondot. 

If M. Rondot fails to give us the deeper 
reasons for the phenomenon of Arab enmity 
to Zionism, he does give us a sparkling des- 
cription of that enmity: how Zionism arouses 
the ‘scattered starts’ of Arab passions to fix 
them on Palestine and give them concrete 
form and concentrated force. ‘How could they 
grant rights to alien immigrants, self-assertion 
to an alien people?” 

American policy failed, in his view, by not 
appreciating the paramount importance of the 
Arab-Jewish conflict, and the author explains 
Arab neutrality in World War II and in the 
Cold War, again phenomenologically, by Arab- 
ism’s exclusive attention to its national pas- 
sions and its hatred for Zionism, in which 
the Arabs now see the major obstacle to 
their plans, The Arabs “judge world events 
as a function of this antagonism and do not 
ally themselves with any cause, as this would 
mean for them a betrayal of their main cause.” 

Here the author’s essentially Western orien- 
tation prevents him not only from arriving 
at the deeper sources of the problem, but also 
from indicating positive solutions. 


In this book, which was completed ir 
November 1958, he seeks instead for am 
answer to the future of nationalism and 


Soviet intervention... in Eastern wisdom. 

“All things break when they become thin,. 
but man breaks when he inflates himself” 
(Nasser). “No one is craftier than the fox, 
but one finds his hide in every market.” 

M. Rondot summarizes his exposition by 
saying that popular Arabism is still on the 
boil and that its essential element remains 
the Nasserian myth, though Nasser, perhaps, 
may himself be no more than am episode. 
“The mere extension of his success, built om 
imagination rather than reality, arouses imi-~ 
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itators, offends amours propres and interests... 
The age-old wisdom of Asia condemns the 
‘excesses of despots,” 

This age-old wisdom is becoming somewhat 
‘obsolete these days, if one deals with the 
destinies of peoples. Yet, even with all the 
shortcomings we have listed, M. Rondot's 
book gives a vivid picture of Western intrigue 
and Eastern passions, 

YOSEF WASCHITZ 


On the History of Jordan 


JORDAN, A STATE OF TENSION, by 
BENJAMIN SHWADRAN, Council for 
Middle Eastern Affairs Press, New York, 
1959, $7.00, pp. 436, 

Students of Middle Eastern Affairs have 
long felt the need for a comprehensive re- 
‘search work on the history of what is today 
‘known as the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
Few writers are as equipped to do justice 
to this task as the editor of “Middle Eastern 
Affairs’ and the author of “The Middle 
East, Oil and the Great Powers.” (He is 
Professor of Middle Eastern Studies at 
Dropsie College.) 

The first thirteen chapters of this book 
‘present a highly readable, well-documented 
and illustrated account of what is now 
Jordan, starting with Biblical times, through 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, the Decapolis, 
Nabateans, Hasmoneans, the period of Roman 
rule, Arabs, Crusaders) Turks, and ending 
up with the developments before, during 
and following World War I, 

The book relates the story of the great 
Arab revolt of 1916, the clash over the 
division of the spoils of that war, and 
King Abdullah’s attitude towards his own 
family, on the one hand, and to the British 
on the other, until the Emirate of Trans- 
jordan was established. 


This is followed by the history of the 
administration and consolidation of the re- 
gime during its first two decades, including 
the story of the Arab Legion and ending 
with the outbreak of the war with Israel 
in 1948. 

In many respects this portion of the book 


represents the first survey of its kind on 
this particular subject. Of special interest 
are the detailed descriptions of the establish- 
ment of the Arab League, the preparations 
made by its member-states for the war with 
Israel, and the feuds between them. How 
Abdullah actually succeeded in outwitting 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, and 
in annexing Arab Palestine, makes particular- 
ly interesting reading. 

The title of the book brings two dates to 
the mind of all those familiar with Jordan's 
affairs: December 1955, when riots broke 
out during General Templar’s visit to 
Amman to persuade Jordan to join the 
Baghdad Pact, and April 1958, the “dark 
night” of Zerka, when General Abu Na- 
war's plot to stage a coup against King 
Hussein failed. Both events took place 
during the last decade, the period covered 
by the second half of the book, which 
fails in some respects because of its super- 
ficial treatment and the omission of important 
milestones in Jordan’s history. 

The Israeli reader, familiar as he is with 
events across the border from the Jordanian 
daily press and radio, particularly feels the 
absence of a real description of Jordan’s 
development during the past ten years, and 
of the degree of success of the union of 
Transjordan and Palestine in the economic, 
intellectual, social and industrial fields. 
Apart from some references to budgetary 
figures, mainly concerned with aid and 
grants from the United States and Great 
Britain, and the Arab Legion budget, the 
author makes no attempt to trace the real 
economic development of the country, 

Missing are such details as the develop- 
ment of Akaba harbor in the last two years, 
Jordan’s phosphate exports, the completion 
of the potash pilot plant at the Dead Sea, 
and the implementation of the Yarmuk 
River project. There is no description of the 
condition of the Arab refugees in the camps 
and towns, nor is there any record of the 
present relations between Jordan and Israel. 

Of King Abdullah, the author states that 
he was assassinated “on his way into the 
Dome of the Rock.” Actually, the monarch 
was murdered inside El Aqsa Mosque. 
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This book does include an appraisal of 
Jordan's Nasserism, but 
this, too, is rather weak and superficial. It 
refers to the press and radio propaganda 
from Cairo, but does not show anything 
like the real scope of the anti-Hussein 
agitation, the activities of the Egyptian 
Military Attaché in Amman, the use of 
Egyptian teachers to influence the minds of 
the youngsters placed in their care, and the 
smuggling of arms. The final paragraphs, 
which attempt to evaluate the prospects and 
the alternatives facing Jordan at the end of 
1959, leave much to be desired, To say 
that ‘‘Nasser’s Arab nationalism is artificial, 


position vis-a-vis 





The Principle of Status Quo 
(Continued from page 4) 

There ate many people in Israel who do 
not approve this policy. But the foreign 
policy of Turkey, member of NATO and 
CENTO, is certainly not less Western-minded 
than Israel and this did not prevent the 
Soviet Union from agreeing to the visits of 
Mr. Khrushchev to Ankara and Mr. Men- 
deres to Moscow, in an attempt to improve 
the relations between both countries, 

For all these reasons we may hope that 
the summit conference in May, or one of 
the conferences following, will contribute 
toward stabilizing the situation in the Middle 






and that even Hussein with his limited fast by proclaiming the validity of the 
Western support could resist the attacks principles of status quo and coexistence for 
from the U.A.R.,” leaves many questions this area, and by agreeing on ways to 
unanswered. ensure respect for these principles. 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


Developing the Qattara Depression 

The Qattara Depression in Egypt has re- 
cently received a great deal of publicity, 
following the announcement of a plan to 
transform this unpopulated and useless valley 
into an important asset, one liable to re- 
volutionize Egypt's economy, 

The plan is to lay a large pipe-line from 
the Mediterranean coast to the Qattara De- 
pression, The Depression’s northern edge is 
about 180 kilometers from the Sea, so that 
the pipeline will be about 180 to 190 kilo- 
meters long. The area between the seacoast 
and the Qattara Depression is level, with 
only a few low hills. Laying the pipe will 
therefore not be a complicated engineering 
task and can be carried out speedily and at 
relatively low cost. 


The Qattara Depression is situated in a 
desert region, It is 19,500 square kilometers 
in area and is 230 meters below sea-level. 

Seawater from the Mediterranean will be 
brought by the pipeline to the Depression. 
On reaching the edge of the Depression, 
the water will fall about 100 meters and 
this waterfall will be exploited for the 
production of electric power, At the site of 
the waterfall a giant power station will be 
erected, able to generate about three billion 
kilowatts of electricity annually, The pipe- 
line can be laid in such a manner as to 
cause the water to flow by force of gravity 
alone. 

Since there is very little rainfall in the 
Depression region (an average of from 40 
to 60 cubic meters annually), and since the 
region is marked by a very high temperature 
most of the year, most of the seawater is 
expected to evaporate after spreading over 
the surface of the Depression. Even without 
the high rate of evaporation prevalent in the 
region, thirty years would be needed for 
the valley to fill at the planned rate of 
flow. Investigations on the site, however, 
have led experts to conclude that it will 
take at least seventy to eighty, and perhaps 
even one hundred years, before the Depression 
fills up and the power plant goes out of 


use, Then the Qattara Depression will become 
an inland sea, 8,000 square kilometers in 
area. 

Egyptian experts believe that when the 
Depression fills up to one quarter of 
capacity it will cause changes in the local 
climate over an area of some tens of kilo- 
meters, The influence of the new sea may 
lead to increased rainfall in the area about 
the Depression and thus transform millions 
of dunams of desert soil into agricultural 
land. 

The execution of the Qattara Depression 
project is expected to cost about 260 million 
dollars, about one fifth of the cost of the 
High Dam. The Qattara Depression project 
will supply cheap electricity to a large area 
in northern Egypt and make possible the 
establishment of numerous industrial plants 
and the expansion of irrigated areas by 
using pumping stations to lift the Nile 
water. 

The project was planned and worked out 
in detail by West German experts. The 
Bonn Government has expressed its readiness 
to finance the project, though it has not 
yet presented its conditions in full, The 
project served as one of the chief topics 
of discussion during the talks held at the 
beginning of the year in Cairo between the 
President of the U.A.R. and Dr, Erhard, the 
German Economics Minister, 

According to the Cairo Al-Ahram, it will 
be possible to carry out the project within 
four years after full agreement is reached 
and the necessary funds and labor force 
are mobilized. 


Soviet Aid to Iraq 

On the first anniversary of the signing of 
the Treaty for Economic and Technical Co- 
operation between Iraq and the Soviet 
Union, the Economic Attaché of the Soviet 
Embassy in Iraq called a press conference 
at which he related details of Soviet aid 
to Iraq. 


According to the Soviet diplomat, the 
Soviet Union has granted Iraq a loan of 
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500 million rubles to be paid over 12 years. 
The Russians also undertook to train Iraqi 
experts, within the Soviet Union and in 
Iraq itself, and to establish fourteen heavy 
and light industrial plants, In reply to a 
question, the Soviet spokesman pointed out 
that at the present time 300 Soviet specialists 
are working in Iraq, with the aim of 
establishing nine of the plants by the end 
of this year. He also said that forty Soviet 
specialists were employed until quite re- 
cently at the Daura oil refinery, near Bagh- 
dad, but that now only a few were left, 
the rest having been replaced by Iraqis. 


The Soviet spokesman also emphasized 
the importance of the aid the Soviet Union 
had rendered Iraq in agriculture, transporta- 
tion, education, health and the utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Among 
the rest, plans had been worked out for 
the establishment of a large steel plant, a 
shipyard and a new broadcasting station. 


At this same press conference, it was 
also reported that an agreement on specializ- 
ed training had recently been signed by the 
Soviet Union and Iraq, in order to train 
Iraqi personnel for productive 
branches. It has meanwhile been decided to 
set up ten training centers in Baghdad for 
construction, spinning and weaving, railroad- 
ing, metal products, petroleum, agricultural 
equipment, mechanics, boatbuilding, electric- 
al equipment, and radio and wireless. Accord- 
ing to the terms of this agreement, the 
Iraqis are permitted to send delegations of 
workers to the Soviet Union in order to 
obtain technical training in Soviet factories. 


various 


Education in Iraq 

On the occasion of the Arab Conference 
on Education, held recently in Beirut under 
the sponsorship of UNESCO, a report was 
published by the Iraqi delegation giving 
official figures on the development which 
has taken place in Iraqi education follow- 
ing the establishment of the new regime. 

According to these figures, the number of 
students in primary schools rose by 54%, 
in secondary schools — by 68%, in trade 
schools — by 64%, in teachers seminaries — 


by 66%, in universities and colleges — by 
107%, and in private schools — by 114%. 

The education budget has risen from 
16,111,000 dinars in 1958 to 49,305,000 
dinars in 1960. 


The U.S.A, Aids Jordan 

Mr. Norman Barnes, the head of the Amer- 
ican aid delegation to Jordan, recently declar- 
ed that since 1951 Jordan has received 
American aid to the sum of 140 million 
dollars. Of this sum, 40 millions went for 
economic and technical assistance, 80 millions 
were used to cover deficits in the Jordanian 
budget, and 20 millions were 
machinery and other equipment. 


spent for 


According to Mr. Barnes, Jordan is suffer- 
ing from underconsumption, from a_ large 
gap in her balance of trade, and from 
financial dependency on foreign aid. In order 
to overcome these difficulties, Mr. Barnes 
suggests that Jordan will have to develop 
her industry, expand her sown area and 
attempt to receive additional assistance from 
the Western European countries with com- 
mercial interests in the Middle East. He also 
suggests that indirect 
commodities be increased, 


Within another twenty years, however, 
according to Mr. Barnes, Jordan will be the 
world’s largest exporter of potash and phos- 
phates, able to withstand competition 
thanks to her geographical position and her 
relative proximity to Far Eastern markets, 


taxes on certain 


A New City in the Gaza Strip 

Plans for widespread development in the 
Gaza Strip were recently described in the 
Cairo Al-Goumhouria. The cornerstone of 
a mew city near Gaza, to be called “Nasser,” 
will be laid next year. Electric power 
stations are to be erected in Rafiah and 
Khan Yunis, with the dual aim of provid- 
ing power for local industry and of improv- 
ing the illumination in the Strip. 


A sum of LE 100,000 has been allocated 
for the development of the city of Gaza. 
New water and light installations will be 
built. The electricity network will be chang- 


ed to high tension lines and the Gaza 
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harbor area will be paved and improved. 

A new road, along the coast between 
Gaza and Khan Yunis, is to be paved. New 
areas are being prepared for citrus planta- 
tions which will be distributed among the 
local population in 20 dunam lots. 


Decisions of the Economic Council 

of the Arab League 

The establishment of “Arab economic unity 
and a commen Arab market’’ within ten 
years, was decided upon unanimously by the 
Economic Council of the Arab League which 
met in Cairo on March 5. 

The resolution also called for the creation 
cf a “technical office’ subservient to the 
Secretariat of the League and cooperating 
with the “Temporary Committee for Arab 
Economic Union” in all matters concerned 
with economic unity. 

Another resolution, ratified in the closing 
session, calls for the laying of a new pipe- 
line, to cost £5,000,000 and to be owned 
by the Arabs themselves. The resolution 
urged the establishment of a united Arab 
shipping company and a joint airline. 

The Arab League spokesman pointed out 
that two other projects were passed on for 
further study by the Arab governments: the 
establishment of an Arab tanker company, 
and Lebanese industrialist Emiie Bastuni’s 
suggestion that the oil-producing Arab count- 
ries put aside five percent of their oil 
income for development in the  non-oil- 
producing couniries. 

The League spokesman added that the 
representative of Saudi Arabia had opposed 
Bastuni’s plan, arguing that his country 
needed all its oil income for its own de- 
velopment and that if the oil-countries were 
to set up such a fund, the cotton-producing 
countries should also contribute from their 
incomes for the same purpose. 

The Economic Council's subcommittee for 
petroleum affairs decided unanimously on an 
agreement for a joint Arab petroleum policy. 
This agreement, which includes a “standard 
law for oil affairs,” fixes the general lines 
of the policies of the Arab countries to- 
wards the oil companies in financial, technic- 
al and social affairs. According to the 


agreement, the Arab countries will work 
together to improve existing agreements with 
the foreign companies, and, in granting new 
concessions, will give priority to Arab 
countries or to companies in which Arab 
capital is invested, 

The agreement states, further, that the 
signatories would forbid the transfer of oil 
in pipelines passing through non-Arab 
territory or terminating in non-Arab ports. 
They are also required to demand that the 
foreign companies recruit 90% of their work- 
ers and 70% of their officials in the count- 
ries of the concessions or other Arab 
countries. 


The agreement also declares that the oil 
companies should be required to set up 
trade education centers and to increase the 
number of Arabs in management. The com- 
panies will be forbidden to change oil 
prices without the permission of the countries 
involved, Finally, the oil-producing countries 
undertake to supply the petroleum needs of 
the other Arab countries, as far as possible. 
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Drought 
“The worst drought in 113 years;’’ thus 
the Israeli Meterological Service described this 
winter's dry and rainless weather, which, ac- 
cording to early estimates, caused some ILSO 
million damage to the country’s agriculture. 


Especially hard hit by this year’s drought 
was the Negev area, including the Bedouin 
grazing grounds and cultivated plots. At the 
same time, the store of groundwater, already 
reduced after the two last semi-drought win- 
ters, is considered to be so seriously affected 
by the recent drought as to necessitate severe 
curtailing of pumping in order to save water 
for summer crops and to prevent a further 
fall in the water table. 


Coordinated drought assistance to the 
stricken Bedouin tribes, as well as the Jewish 
settlements in the Negev, is now being plan- 
ned, As from April 1, 3000 Bedouin families 
will receive monthly allowances of IL40 to 
IL60 to help tide them over this third con- 
secutive dry season, until the 1961 harvest. 
The 3000 families, which number about 
15,000 souls, comprising the entire Bedouin 
population of the Negev, are now wholly 
dependent on state support for their survival, 
their 320,000 dunams of crops and their graz- 
ing grounds having failed completely. At the 
same time, milk powder and other foods, at 
reduced prices, will be supplied to expectant 
and nursing mothers, and to children. 


Some IL7.5 million will also be paid to 
Jewish settlements in the Negev, as advance 
compensation payments, by the middle of 
May, and about IL5.3 million have been al- 
located as an advance on drought compen- 
sation for the rest of the country, 


The pumping restrictions, to be enforced 
during the summer of 1960, will concern 


mainly the larger towns, and particularly the 
Tel Aviv area, where a large measure of 
wasie occurs. However, some limitations on 
the raising of summer crops may be intro- 
duced as well, if the final situation of the 
water table will show no improvement. 


Arab Villages Exchange Land with 
the Jewish National Fund 

50 acres of olive groves near the Arab 
village of Rama in Galilee have been turned 
over to the members of the village by the 
Jewish National Fund, in return for lands 
belonging to them elsewhere, which are to 
be used for settlement purposes. This is the 
second year in which the Jewish National 
Fund has carried out land exchanges in 
that area, 


Progress of Development Industries 
Reported 

The progress made by all the development 
industries engaged in extracting and _ pro- 
cessing minerals, with the exception of the 
Potash Company, during the first half of 
the present financial year, is in the line 
with the forecast for the entire year, the 
Director General of the Ministry of Develop- 
ment, Mr. Menachem Bader, reported re- 
cently, The turnover of the Development 
Companies in the period from April to 
September 1959 was IL 60 million, Exports 
during the same period reached a total of 
IL10 million, or 21% more than for the 
same period of the year before. Exports are 
expected to gross IL22 million, or double 
the previous year’s total. A gross profit of 
IL 40 million is predicted, a rise of a third 
over 1958/59, with almost no increase in 
the number of employees. 
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50 Times Higher Yield 

with New Hydroponic Method 

A new method of cultivation by hydropon- 
ics (soilless cultivation), which can give 
yields 50 times as high as those obtainable 
with orthodox agricultural methods, was de- 
monstrated recently by the farmer who de- 
veloped it, Mr, William Pirak, of Bustan 
Hagalil, 

Mr. Pirak claims that with his method it 
is possible to grow either 300 kg. of toma- 
toes, 500 kg. of beets, 240 kg. of spring 
onions or 54 kg. of strawberries, on an 
area of one square meter. The special 
feature of this method is that the seeds are 
sown, or the seedlings planted, in half 
sections of 40 cm. pipe, which are hung 
one above the other in the shape of a 
ladder. 

This method makes possible a great saving 
in area, As a result of experiments during 
the last season, Mr. Pirak came to the 
surprising conclusion that one battery of 
pipe on a one square meter base, can provide 
enough vegetables for a 4-member family 
over the entire year. 


New Method of Teaching Hebrew 

to Immigrant Children 

A new method of teaching Hebrew to 
immigrant children has been introduced this 
year, after the successful conclusion of a 
period of research and experimentation, 

The new feature of this method is that 
it uses the phonetic synthetic method. The 
rate of progress is scaled, and every Hebrew 
syllable is learned in class. The content and 
appearance of the reading matter is adapted 
to the special background of the children 
for whom it is intended. The stories reflect 
the life of the immigrants, and the illustra- 
tions also show figures familiar to the 
immigrant children. 

The new method was developed by Dr. 
Dina Feitelson of the Hebrew University’s 
School of Education, in collaboration with 
Miss Hemda Aseo. Dr. Feitelson won the 
Israel Prize in 1953 for her research on the 
reasons for the failure of immigrant children 
in the first grade. This research concluded 
that immigrant children from Asian and 


African countries in their first years at 
school failed to achieve a satisfactory know- 
ledge of reading and language, because the 
method employed at school was adapted 
from the English-speaking countries, and in- 
volved teaching whole words at a time. It 
was discovered that this method can succeed 
only with children who receive assistance 
and encouragement at home. 

The new method, developed on the basis 
of these conclusions, was tried for two 
years in first-grade classes composed of 
immigrant children, mainly from Asia and 
Africa, with the help of special funds 
supplied by the Ministry of Education. 


Infant Mortality Hits All-Time Low 

Infant mortality among the Jewish popula- 
tion in 1959 was 27.2 per 1,000 live births, 
the lowest ever recorded. The previous re- 
cord of low infant mortality was achieved 
in 1927 — 29.1 per 1,000 live births. 

Infant mortality among non-Jews dropped 
even more sharply falling from 52.7 in 
1958 to 43.1 in 1959. This is one of the 
lowest figures in the Middle East. 

There was a considerable difference in 
the rate of natural increase between Jews 
and non-Jews in this country. The rate 
among the former was 18.3, while among 
the latter it was 40.8 — one of the highest 
in the world. 


Arab Jerusalemites Greeted 
Ben-Gurion at Brandeis 

When Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
visited Brandeis University he found that 
there were two Jerusalemites, both Arab, 
among the relatively small student body. One 
of them, Subhi Abu Gosh, once worked in: 
the Jerusalem Post Office, and also served 
as host at the home of his father-in-law, 
the Mukhtar of the village of Abu-Gosh, 
outside Jerusalem. Among the visitors to 
this house was one of the heads of Brandeis 
University, who was impressed by the young 
man and arranged for him to receive a four- 
year scholarship to the University. Subhi has 


been doing well in his studies, and, in addi- 


tion, has made several successful appearances 
on American television. 
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His success led the University to offer 
a scholarship to a second Arab student from 
Israel. This was won by Hassem Namar, 
son of an old Moslem family in Jerusalem 
which has given its mame to a quarter in 
the Old City. His father was one of the 
few Moslems who stayed on the Israeli 
side during the War of Independence. 


Prehistoric Flint Instruments Found 
in the Negev 
kinds of implements, including 
arrow heads and leather working tools, from 
the Stone Age (3,500 to 4,500 years ago) 
were found recently in the area south of 
the Negev kibbutz Nir Yitzhak, by amateur 
archaelogists from the kibbutz. In this area, 
which has yet to undergo systematic archaeo- 
logical investigation, various signs of 
Byzantine civilization have been found, in- 
cluding the ruins of churches. This is the 
first time that Stone Age implements, testify- 
ing to the existence of a well-developed 
Stone Age civilization, have been discovered. 
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Ghanaian “Nahal” Will Wear 
Israeli Khaki 

The Ghanaian Builders’ Brigade, a pioneer- 
ing military formation similar to the Israeli 
Nahal, will soon be outfitted in Israel-made 
uniforms very much like those worn by 
members of the Israeli Defense Forces. 

A $200,000 contract for the manufacture of 
these uniforms is soon to be signed by re- 
presentatives of Israel and Ghana. The order 
was placed after officials of the Accra 
Ministry of Defense had asked for some 
minor modifications in design after receiving 
samples from Israel. 


Water Projects in Arab Villages 
to be Enlarged 
The extension of water installations in 
Arab villages and the supply of piped water 
for drinking and irrigation to villages which 
still do not have these facilities are to be 
speeded up, following negotiations between 
the villages and the Ministry of Agriculture. 
As a result, the irrigated area cultivated by 
Arab farmers in the Central Region will be 
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enlarged by 1,250 acres, and by 375 acres 
in the Wadi Irron area, While vegetables 
were formerly grown on most of the irrigat- 
ed land, most of it is now used for the 
growing of fruit, and particularly citrus. 


Experimental Plots Help Improve 
Bedouin Farming Methods 

Five 4-acre experimental plots in the 
Bedouin areas in the Negev will help de- 
velop methods of increasing crop yields on 
Bedouin land. These plots have been sown 
with high quality barley and wheat seed, 
and are being cultivated by Bedouin farmers 
under the guidance of experts using advanced 
methods. The information gathered from 
these experiments will be spread among the 
other Bedouin farmers. It is notable that 
the Bedouin are showing great interest in 
the new methods, and are cooperating closely 
with the experts. 

At the same time, attempts to develop a 
modern Bedouin farm are now being carried 
out by the Ministry of Agriculture at the 
Cain and Abel Farm, which was established 
two years ago in an endeavor to find 
solutions to the grazing problems of the 
Bedouin flocks. 

Two Bedouin families are living and 
working on the farm, together with their 
herds, The farm’s 500 acres of land were 
sown with salt-bush two years ago. Despite 
the two successive years of drought, and 
the fact that they were not irrigated, the 
plants grew successfuly and have provided 
sufficient pasture for the flocks. 

Aside from the pasture experiments, pools 
to store rainwater for the flocks were built, 
and part of the farm is now being prepared 
for the planting of fruit trees. These will 
be irrigated by rainwater stored in primitive 
dams of the type built by the Bedouin. 


Zarchin Method Pilot Plant 
Begins Operation 
The pilot plant for the desalination of 
seawater, based on Alexander Zarchin’s in- 
vention, is already being operated as a whole 
unit, after the team of technicians succeeded 


in overcoming the technical difficulties 
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connected with the assembly of the single 
parts, which were previously run-in separately. 

The results which have been obiained at 
this stage of the trials are satisfactory, but 
a running-in period of several months will 
be required in order to obtain data which 
will facilitate the planning of a new semi- 
industrial plant to be built in Israel, with 
an output of 1,000 cubic meters of desalin- 
ated water daily, Such planning involves the 
solution of problems which stem from the 
fact that the main parts of the plant are 
unconventional and have to be adapted to 
an output of a much greater magnitude as 
compared with the pilot plant. During the 
running-in period the plant will also furnish 
preliminary data required in order to de- 
termine the profitability of the new process. 
The three American engineers employed by the 
Fairbanks Whitney Corporation (with which 
the Ministry of Development has signed an 
agreement for the joint exploitation of Mr. 
Zarchin’s invention), who arrived in Israel 
some two months ago, have followed the va- 
rious experiments closely, Their main task 
will be to plan the new semi-industrial plant. 


International Seminar on Housing 
in May 

An international Housing Seminar, organiz- 
ed by the Ministry of Labor in cooperation 
with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, will 
open on May 5 at Kfar Vitkin, north of 
Natanya. Representatives of 30 countries from 
Asia, South America and the Middle East will 
participate in the seminar, which will last one 
month. The participants will afterwards go 
out to study at first hand the activities of the 
various housing institutions in Israel. 


The Seminar’s program includes discussions 
on most of the problems of housing, such as 
development and population dispersion, re- 
gional planning in rural and urban areas, and 
the planning of neighborhoods, individual 
homes and rooms, Among the lecturers at the 
seminar will be experts from the Housing Di- 
vision of the Ministry of Labor and from the 
Ministry of the Interior, architects, sociologists 
and economists. 

L, R. 
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A Public Committee in Support 
of South African Negroes 
Israeli readers were surprised one Friday 
this month to read an advertisement in a 
daily newspaper calling on individuals in- 
terested in supporting a public action for 
the Negroes of South Africa to contact New 
Outlook, and many called or wrote 
volunteering their help. What happened was 
that some members of New Outlook's 
Editorial Board had met informally and de- 
cided that someone should take the initiative 
in crganizing the wide public support for 
the struggle racialism. Plans for 
activity are now being formulated and ll 
those who wrote in to volunteer will be 

duly informed. 


against 


New Outlook Forum Discusses 
Future of Arab Minority in Israel 

The first meeting of the “New Outlook 
Forum’ met in April in Tel Aviv’s Farmer's 
House to discuss the future of Israel’s Arab 
minority. The opened by a 
three-cornered discussion between Mr. Mi- 
chael Assaf, of the daily Davar (Histadrut), 
Mr. Abdul Aziz Z'ubi, Vice-Mayor of Na- 
zareth and New Outlook Editorial Board 
Member, and Mr. Moshe Shamir, one of the 
best-known of Israel’s writers. Mr. Z’ubi 
won hearty applause when he refused to 
chose between adherence to Arab national- 
ism and Israeli citizenship, and maintained 
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his right to both at the same time, suggest 
ing that if they were granted that right the 
Arabs of Israel could be the bridge to under- 
standing between Israel and the Arab world. 
In any case, we hope to publish some of 
the discussion next month, 
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PRESS COMMENT 


THE ISRAEL PRESS ON SOUTH AFRICA 


“The bullets were shot into live bodies 
and for a dead idea,” wrote N. Ben-Avraham 
in Maariv, in one of the first reactions of the 
Israeli press to the outbursts in South Africa, 
And this, indeed, seems to be the main theme 
of the numerous viewpoints voiced in Israeli 
in regard to the South African situation. 
Wrote Israel’s independent daily Haartz in 
an editorial: “it is difficult to believe that 
repressive measures will succeed indefinitely, 
when the entire world and the entire con- 
tinent are moving in the opposite direction,” 
and Davar (Histadrut) further commented on 
the Security Council’s decision in this matter: 
“Even those who doubted the Security Coun- 
cil’s authority in this matter saw no possi- 
bility of voting against its being discussed 
there. It seems to us that South Africa 
would be acting wisely if she paid heed to 
this attitude... We are afraid of the disaster 
that the present trend may bring upon both 
the three million white inhabitants and the 
twelve million non-whites.” 


Dealing with the problems of Israel’s at- 
titude toward the situation in South Africa, 
Haboker (General Zionist) wrote: “We 
sometimes find it difficult to oppose govern- 
ments which, like the Government of South 
Africa, have always been friendly towards 
us, while our hearts are undoubtedly with 
the repressed races,” and Al Hamishmar 
(Mapam) commented: The very fact that 
there is a Government in the world today 
that openly and expressly bases its policy on 
the theory of ‘racial superiority’ is shocking 
to the conscience of every lover of progress. 
The State of Israel, the state of a people 
that is alert and sensitive like no other to 
any manifestation of race theory, must find 
a way to express its shock and its outspoken 
protest forcibly and without delay. 

Lamerhav (Achdut Ha'avoda), worrying 
about the fate of the Jewish community in 
South Africa, declared that “indeed the fate 
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of the Jews should make us anxious, even 
if they themselves do not see the need for 
anxiety... The Africans, in their hatred of 
the whites. will not distinguish between 
Jews and others.” Returning to the question 
of Israel’s stand on what he called the 
“Sharpeville Disgrace,” S, Shnitzer, in Ma- 
ariv, reviewed Israel’s attempts to join hands 
with the Afro-Asian bloc of nations, and the 
repulsion every Jew must feel towards racial 
persecution, concluding: “We stood, indif- 
ferent, on the fresh blood of Sharpeville. 
Are we so naive as to imagine that we can 
go on being indifferent until the decision 
falls, and can then come and offer the vict- 
ors our false friendship? Who will believe 
us ? At this moment, South Africa does not 
need irrigation experts or agricultural in- 
Structors, or imstruction in cooperative econ- 
omy. What it does need are sympathy, ident- 
ification, and expression of shock.’’ 
) Oe 





Two Birds with One Stone 


By on advertisement in NEW OUT- 

LOOK suppliers of products and 

services for the Middle East, Israel, 

or Asia and Africa in general, can 
achieve two goals: 


e® They can bring their products to 
the attention of a concentrated 
audience of government officers. 
men in public position, journalists, 
academic institutions and the 
general English-reading public. 


e@ They can build good will for their 
firms by demonstrating their 
suppert for the peaceful and con- 
structive development of the Middle 
East. 
NEW OUTLOOK, 
8, Karl Netter Street, 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 




















In Response to an Appeal 
What happened? How can it be that you 
were so suddenly overtaken by a financial 
crisis ? 


I do hope you will pull through! Please 
find my enclosed check. 
Binyamina E. BRAUN-MELCHIOR 


I just want to tell you how much I 
appreciate that there is a New Outlook. 

As a token of my goodwill (as a clerk 
I cannot afford more). I herewith enclose 
my check. 
Haifa SCHMUEL BAER 

We are deeply concerned about your urgent 
appeal to your readers in New Outlook 
no, 5, which has reached us lately. We 
fully recognize the severe loss should we be 
deprived of such an_ independent, 
partisan journal, devoted to the cause of 
peace between Israel and the Arab world. 

We therefore enclose the names and 
addresses of some new subscribers together 
with the subscription fees for one year. 

We earnestly hope that you will be able 
to overcome the present crisis and to go on 
with your important task, expanding your 
activities in the direction you have begun 
in organizing meetings of “New Outlook 
Forums.” 


non- 


THEA WOLFSOHN 
LOTTE GOLDSMITH 


Jerusalem 


I will be very sorry if you will be com- 
pelled to cease publication of New Out- 
look. The journal fulfills a role of 
supreme political importance. I am sending 
and hope thereby to contribute to 
the continuation of the journal. 

Kfar Szold DR. G.K. FREIER 


Cable from Holland 

HAVE WIRED SHERESHEVSKY AS 
FOLLOWS FULLY SYMPATHIZING 
YOUR AND MARTIN BUBERS OPINION 
IN NER AND FORMULATION HAM- 
MARSKJOLD AND BELIEVING THIS 
MIGHT GREATLY HELP EASE WORLD 
TENSION WANT YOU INSIST PRIME 
MINISTER ASKS UNO SAFEGUARD 
ISRAEL AGAINST EVENTUAL CON- 
SEQUENCES YOUR PROPOSAL REFUGEES 


HENRI VANLEEUWEN and 





Rotterdam DANIEL VANDERMEULEN 
AL FAJR 
VOLUME II No. 5 


The World Scene — Editorial 

Love and Youth — Rashid Hussein 
The General — Bertold Brecht 

“I Live’ —(Review) — Olga Kapeliuk 
Literary and Art Notes 


Love in Andalusia — from old 
manuscript 


8 Karl Netter St. 


Tel Aviv Israel 
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